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VI PREFACE. 

aid appears to be wanted, or adducing passages from the 

• 

Latin writers which may assist the learner in discovering 
such turnings for himself. In the earlier extracts the aid 
afforded is copious ; afterwards it is, of course, diminished. 
After working through the whole series of Exercises, the 
scholar will perhaps be able to dispense with all extraneous 
assistance, and to swim without corks. The work professes 
to afford an introduction to the writing of Elegiacs or 
Hexameters only. Lyric verse lies entirely beyond the 
scope of the book. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. 



PAKT L 

A Hexameter verse contains six feet, and consists of dactyls 
and spondees. A dactyl is a foot of three syllables, the first 
being long, and the remaining two short, as carmXna. A 
spondee is a foot of two syllables, both of which are long, as 
silvas. 

A syllable is long, either by authority or position. By 
^authority' is meant the fact that the syllable is long 
simply because it is so used by the Latin poets. For 
example, fidus has the first syllable long, because it is so 
used by Latin writers. At all events, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we need go no further ; for us, it is long, because it 
is always found so wherever it occurs. 

A syllable is said to be long by position when, although in 
itself short, it becomes long from its position in connexion 
with other words. Tor instance, in cant&t, the last syllable 
is short by the common prosodiacal rule ; and if the succeed- 
ing word begins with a vowel, or with A, it wiU remain short 
On thp other hand, if the next word begins with a consonant, 
the last syllable of cantat becomes long by ^osLtiora.^ ^s^*^^ 
ground that a vowel before two coiiao\i«si\a\aVy£i^>^^^^'^^^ 
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2 VERSE EXEBOISES. 

those consonants are in the same word, or divided between 
successive words. 

The last syllable of a hexameter is common, i,e. it may be 
either long or short. 

The last foot of a hexameter must be a spondee ; the last 
but one a dactyl. As the last syllable, however, is common, 
the last foot can be a trochee (~ ""), as well as a spondee. 

The last word of a hexameter may evidently be a word 
of two syllables, or one of three, and virtually must be 
either one or the other ; that is, the end of the verse 
will be of the form tegmlnS | fagi, or pltiril c&n|amtis|; 
although, of course, the dactyl preceding the final spondee 
need not, as here, begin with the first syllable of a word. 
Ma|jor& c&n|amQs| ends a verse just as well as plurii 
cSn I amtis, | supposing the first syllable of majora to be 
required for a previous foot. Similarly, |c6mlt In|undii8; 
iJamquS p$r|undas; |latu|issS sub|undis, are all proper 
endmgs. 

The learner can now form endings out of the following 
words : — 

Voluto Ipse ; festo carmKne ; parentem monuisse ; 
videret ista ; aures prsebeat ; sSnantem plura ; ab ons 
primus ; jiivabit adesse ; timentem adire ; nossc omniS ; 
refertur dixisse ; serena lima ; umbris con(Htur ; p^r auras 
fcrre. 

It must be observed that the quantities here given are the 
natural quantities of the syllables, not the quantities they 
may have by position. For instance, in the fourth example, 
vidergt is so marked because the last syUable is naturally 
short, and can only become long when followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant. 



VEBSE EXERCISES. 



It should also be noticed that in the third example, such 
an Elding as paren|tem m5nu{iss^| is excluded by the 
remark made aboye, that virtually the ending must be a word 
of two or three syllables only. 



OX ELISIONS. 

If a word ends with a vowel or diphthong, and the next 
word begins with a vowel, or diphthong, or A, the final vowel 
or diphthong will be cut off, or rather must be regarded as cut 
offi For instance, ssepe extimui is scanned as though it were 
ssep* extimiu ; utque erat becomes utqu' erat. Also if a word 
end with the letter m, preceded by a vowel, this m and its 
vowel will be cut off if the next word begin with a vowel, or 
diphthong, or ^. For instance, monstrum horrendum, infomie 
ingens, is scanned as though it were written monstr* horrend*, 
inform' ingens. 

Elisions are to be used sparingly. If they occur very 
frequently, they injure the harmony of the verse. 

It should be observed that a long vowel or a diphthong is 
very rarely cut off before a succeeding short vowel. Nor is 
a diphthong allowed to be followed by the same diphthong in 
the following word. I believe no instance occurs of such a 
juxtaposition of words, as would require this elision. Such 
an arrangement must therefore be entirely avoided. 

It has been calculated that an elision occurs on the average 
about once in twenty lines in the moat Q."ax:^^l»5^ •^-c^i^i:^^ 
portions of Ovid. 

B 2 



4 VERSE EXERCISES. 

A monosyllable, as a rule, should not be cut off ; never 
the beginning of a verse. To begin a line with qui est, : 
instance, is unpardonable. 

The learner may now make all the possible endings out 
the following words : — 

coelum cdepit dehiscere regi5no. 
postera lux signat luemem medi5 discrimine. 
. quid n5n mortalia cogis auri sacra fames, 
rex incliitus ore loquelas has dedit. 
dies nlgrantibiis atra est tenebris. 
Deiis hsec otia nobis fecit, 
territa voce nef anda resedit ipsa, 
fertur in arva amnis spumeiis. 
camp5s per omnes armenta trahit. 
omnibus in terris a Gadibiis ilsque. 
aspice quanta voce negat, ficti vultus constantia. 
summam vix ceperat arose anguliis. 
. primos ignes c511igit janiia. 
equus aium5sus habenis paret. 
fluctus coepit vento albescere. 
remoto in fonte lavari solebat. 
fumidiis amnis spumis exuberat. 
animos agrestiim accendit in arma. 
luliis agitabat f eras. 

It is assumed henceforth that the learner has a knowle( 
of the main rules of prosody, such as that a vowel before t 
consonants in the same word is long, and a vowel bef 
another vowel or a diphthong in the same word is short, 
bellum, and via, viae. He will, in fact, be regarded as hav: 
mastered the outlines of prosody contained, say, in the La 
Primer. 



VERSE EXERCISES. 5 

A hexameter, as before remarked, contams six feet, the 
fifth of these being (as a rule) necessarily a dactyl ( "" "^ ^ ), 
and the sixth a spondee ( ~ " ). The remaining four may 
be either dactyls or spondees. 



ON THE CiESUEA. 

A HEXAMETER must havo a ccemraf or it will not be har- 
monious. The word ccp^i^ra means * a cutting' (csedo), and 
is used to signify the division of a foot between two words. 
The caesura divides either the second, third, or fourth foot. 
In Ovid, Heroid. v. 33, occurs a line containing all these three 
at once : 

lUa difles faltum mJserlse mihildixit ablilla. 



Here the second foot, es fa, is composed of portions of two 
separate words, dies, fatum. This is called the trihemimeral 
cdesura, occurring as it does at the third half foot; ilia di being 
a whole foot or two halves, and es being consequently the 
third half. This caesura is of little importance unless there 
be no other in the verse. 

Again, the third foot, tum miser, is divided between two 
words, fatum, miserse. This is called the penthemimeral 
caesura, dividing the third foot (at the fifth half foot).^ Lastly, 
the fourth foot, rse mXhX, is divided between miserse, mihi. 
This is the hephthemimeral caesura, dividing the fourth foot 
(at the seventh half foot). Generally si^e^km^, ^\iK«axfts5«s«^ 
verse must have one of theso t^o \aaVT£i^Ti\KRraa^ ^«^N5ct« 



b VERSE EXERCISES. 

It is to be noticed that the second of these, or the penihe- 
mimeral caesura, is far the commonest, if there be only one, 
but that in a very large proportion of lines both are found. 

If a verse be examined which contains no caesura at all, 
the result will be found to be inharmonious, as the ear of the 
reader will readily perceive. There will be no phtce for the 
voice to rest. 

Dignum|mente dom|oque leg|enti8 hon|esta Ner|onis. 

Comparing this with the first line of the -^neid, 

Arma vir|umque can|o, Trojise qm| primus ab|oris, 

the difference of rhythm is at once apparent, and the 
superiority of the latter verse, in point of melody, is plainly 
seen. 

The learner is advised to notice carefully the various 
possible arrangements of the words in the following verses, 
in order to see which of these combinations are defective. 

Quod tibi I malue I rim, sine | me de|bere pr6|cell2e| (1). 

The verse as it stands is unobjectionable, possessing a due 
penthemimeral caesura. Alter it as follows : 

Malue|rim tibi | quod sine | me de|bere pro|cell8e| (a). 

Here the second foot ends with tibi, and the third foot 
begins with a new word, * quod,* the effect being to make the 
rhythm jerking instead of harmoniously continuous. 

Again, 

Quod tibi [me sine | malue | rim de|bere pro|cellse| (b) 

labours under the same defect, the first two feet consisting 



YEBSE EXERCISES. 7 

virtually of separate words like the line of Ennius (see Oxen- 
ham, p. 11) : 

Celso I pectSre I saepe ju|bani qaas|sat simiil | altam. 

It will be seen from this that it may be laid down as a rule 
to be generally observed, that the second, foot must not consist 
of, nor end, one word, 

Lumina | cu8t5d | is sue | cumbere | nescia | somno | (2). 

If this be written 

Cust5d I IS sue I cumbere | lun^a | nescia | somno | (a), 

there is neither penthemimeral nor hephthemimeral caesura, 
and the verse is inharmonious. Or, 

Lumina I nescia I custod I is sue | cumbere | somno | (b). 

Here there is the hephthemimeral caesura, but the first 
two feet are contained in two separate words, which is a 
faulty arrangement. 

Conscia|sit Jun|6 sac|ris pr8e|fecta mar|itis| (3). 

Write this— 
Conscia | Juno | sit sac | ris prse | fecta mar | itis | (a), 

and it has the fault of making the first two feet contained in 
two separate words. 
Again write it — 

Juno I conscia I sit, 8ac|ns prse| fecta mar | itis | ((), 

and the verse is less harmonious than as it stood originally, 
because it begins with a spondee contained in a single word 
— a beginning found comparatively seldom. In fact, it is far 
more usual for a verse to begin with a dactyl than a a^^sAssR. 
in any form whatever. In a coii\.mu<avya ^^saaas^ <iL^^y<N5i-^ 



8 VEBSE EXERCISES. 

Herbides, taken entirely at random^ out of seventeen lines 
fourteen begin with a dactyl, and three only with a spondee ; 
the spondee in no instance out of the three being contained 
in a single word. Worst of all would be 

Sacris I Juno I conscia I sit prse|fecta niar|itis| (c), 

where the first three feet are contained in separate words. 



A hexameter must end with a word of two syllables, or of 
three. A word of four syllables is occasionally found in this 
position, as in Virgil's 

Et nunc ille Paris cum semiviro comitatu, 

especially with a spondaic verse, — one, that is, where the 
dactyl in the fifth foot is replaced by a spondee, as 

Posse viam ad muros et moenia Pallantea, 

but these endings should be carefully avoided by learners. 

Sometimes a hexameter is closed by two monosyllables, as 

Hoc illic Medea fui, nova nupta quod hie est, 

but this ending is not common. 

A hexameter should not end with two dissyllables, unless 
a monosyllable precede, and even then the rhythm is inhar- 
monious. The line quoted above from Ennius, 

Celso pectore saspe jubam quassat simul altam, 

is a violation of this rule. 

If the last three feet are contained in three words — an 
arrangement by no means frequent — a monosyllable must 
precede these three words, as 

Impulit, impulsu quo maximus insonat sether. 



VERSE EXERCISES. V 

Before arranging the words of the following verses in 
proper order, the learner must remember, as the result of the 
foregoing remarks, — 

(1) That every verse must have a penthemimeral or 
hephthemimeral caesura. 

(2) That the second or third foot must not consist of a 
single word, nor end one. 

(3) That every verse must end in a dissyllable or trisyllable, 
or occasionally two monosyllables. 

Exercise I. 

Arrange the following verses. The doubtful syllables are 
marked : the quantity of the others must be determined by 
the rules of prosody. 

(}) Laudabas quSque hsBC : omnique placebam a parte 
Si difFKcidis natura formam mihi negavit 

(}) Brevis sum : at quod omnes terras impleat nomen 
In te est facies, lusibus sunt apti anni 
Tunc te soHto plus nostra juvabat lascivia 
Keu blandse linguae vos mendacia dec^Lpiant 
An incoeptum Fortuna tenorem pSragit gravis 

Q) Sex ierant natales mihi ; cum parentis lecta 
Tu nostris accedis quSrelis ultima causa 
Ecce, capiUi sparsi sine lege collo jacent 
Molle cor meum est telis levibus violabfle 
Quid mirum si me setas primse lanuginis 
Si quae omnia conspifcit, Phoebe hunc conspiciat 
Sciibimus, et ociili obortis lacrymis r5rantur. 

(*) Observe that, in these verses, the words separated from the 
succeeding clauses by a semicolon or colon naturally Cqyvsl "Cc^a "^sr^ 
part of the verse, and cannot be in.teTimsi^<&^ -wVwi ^^ HsS^«wsx% 
words. 



10 VEBSE EXERCISES. 

EXEBGISE II. 

Quin etiam turre lilinina samin^ vigilantia 

Ter mihi vestis in sicc^ aren^ deposita est 

TumMum sequor inceptis juvenilibus obstatit 

Immansuetissime at tu de rapidis yentis 

Si, Borea nescis, in me ssevis, non sequoia 

Cxim tarn gelidus sis, tamen non te quondam improbe 

Tibi si quis vellet claudere raptiiro gaudia 

(^) Precor, parce : move(^)que auram facilem moderatius 
Peto vana : ipse(^)que meis precibus obmurmurat 
Kunc mihi iitifnam Daedalus alas audaces daret 

Q) Patiar quicquid erit : modo corpus Hceat in auras 
Interea, dum ventique fretumque cuncta negant 
Nox incipiens erat, namque voluptas est meminisse 

Q) Nee mora : paiiter cum veste timore deposito. 

(*) See note on the previous exercise. 

(*^ Que must follow the first word in the clause : whatever word yo 
begin with after the colon, must have * que ' attached to it. 

Exercise III. 

Quam ut vidi procul, dixi insula quid me fugis 
Terrse institeram cum prope peractsi, jam liice 
Idem solitos postquam quos ad ortus revocavit 
Dedit gemmas ipsa digitis, et aurum cnnibus 
Egressse protinus quibus Superis insula est sacra (^) 
Parensque dum v5tivo sanguine aras tingit 
Alias quoque in sedes sedula nutrix me ducit 
Et spatior modo porticibus, modo regum munera 
Et inniimeris de comibus aram stnictam miror 
Eedeo in templum Dianae sublime gradibus 
Pedes ante mittitur malum cum tali carmine 
Sustulit nutrix hoc, dixitque nurata perlege 
Dicto nomine conjugii piidore confiisa 
Defixaque veluti lumina in gremio tenebam. 

(^) This verse ends with sacra est, scanned as sacr' est, and formin 
a spondee. 



VERSE EXERCISES. 11 



Exercise IV. 

Nee fui lectura : sed si dura foissem tibi 
Cum faciam omnia, cum pia thura dem Dianse 
Credique ut ciipis, te vindicat irS memori 
At favisset melius virgo virginis anius 
Causis enim non apparentfbus hseret languor 
Accedit hue timor, ne quis nM nutrix conscia 
Ubi mox secreti longi optima eausa somnos 
V!detque jam venire quos diirum est non admittere 
Sicut eram, imperfecta verba properans relinquo 
Inde digitos repetita Kterum meos f atigat 
Ergo toties salutis incerta propter te 
Te laudatore formse superbae liaec nobis 
Si, quod mallem, visa deformis tibi fuissem 
Gemo nunc laudata : nunc me vestro certamine. 



Exercise V. 



Cur potius volebas cogere quam persuadere 
Quid pr5dest nunc tibi juris jurandi formula 
Est mens quae jiirat ; ill^ nil conjuravimus 
ConsHium animique prUdens sententia jurat 
Si volui tibi conjiigium nostrum promittere 
Ego non juravi : verba legi jurantia 
Timeo, conf iteor iram ssevse Lsetoidoa 
Unguenta capillis coronatis ssepe stillant 
Suas ipse projicit cSronas deduct^l fconte 
Et in tristi turbsl piidet laetum consurgere 
At mihi artus (vse mfeerae) febribus torrentur 
Videoque parentes super ora nostra pl5rantes 
Ego nil peccavi nfei quod legi peac^'^ai^ab 
lUe quidem, quantum ipsi peTm\\»>^\jQX ^ksa^^^. 
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Exercise VI. 

Nam videoT m8do prope jam spectare te natantem 
Nunc quae soleo madidis membris dare velamina 
Conf iteor mare nondum est nanti tractabile 
Ah quam isto cnmine vulnerer, potius peream 
Sed vereor omnia, qnis enim amavit securus 
Me miseram quanto fluctu littora planguntur 
Certe, poetse £as, pluresque, Neptune, canunt 
libet mihi ire ipsi per medias undas ssepe 
Metuas forsitan ne tempora desint ad reditum 
Turpe pelagi Deo juvenem natantem terrere 
Et lumen sternuit : nam illo posito scribimus 
Ecce nutrix merum in faustos ignes instillat 
Non est quod timeas : Venus ipsa auso favebit 
Ferox, parce, marique lato misce tua proelia. 



Exercise VII. 

Deceptam te nostr^ fraude dicas licebit 
Non natur^ ego nee iisu sum tam callidus 
Huic nomen facto sit firaus, dolosusque dicor 
En scribo iterum, verbaque rogantia mitto 
Si quod amor, noceo, fateor nocebo sine ftne 
Alii placitas puellas per gladios rapuere 
Flavi crines et ebumea cervix hoc faciunt 
Et decor, et piidentes sine rusticitate vultus 
Si possem cetera laudare, essem beatior 
Accuses quemlibet, et licebit sis irata 
Qui facimus iram, idem factam tenuabimus 
Liceat flentem consisitere ante tuos vultus 
Z>dli restant uuRe : sudamus in chvo imo 
^t effiigias partem, non f alles omma t:^\)\«i. 
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Exercise VIII. 

Dea jam dederat laudatse forniae sua praemia 
Jam ad Priamum orbe diverse nurus venerat 
Omnes in verba Isesi mariti verba jurabaat 
iEacide, quid facis ? Tua munera non sunt lanse 
Quid cum calathis tibi 1 manus apta clypeo terendo 
Fusos stamlue operoso succinctos rejice 
Quid poetis sacris petitur, nisi fama tantum 
Olim poetse fuerant cura Detim, regumque 
Quis si semper fuisset clausa, Danaen n6sset ? 
Amplexu occupat, siccatque lacrymas per osciila 
En fluctus iterum audite similes querelas 
Nunc clamabo quoque nulla femina viro credat 
Q) O iitinam sors mea Isset qu£i primum ceperat 
Sum ego iUa cui tu coelum promittere solitus. 

(^) The interjection * ' is not elided. 



Exercise IX. 

TJt careo patria, area bis trita est frugibus 
Is'ec tamen spatio longo patientia quaesita est 
Scilicet jiivenci et veteres jiiga curva fiigiunt 
Est etiam prasens serumna tristior priore 
Est quoque non nunimum, afforre recentes vires 
!Novus luctator in fiilv4 aren4 fortior est 
Integer gladiator in armis niti(^s meUor est 
Aliquid est malum fatale levare per verba 
Inclusus dolor strangulat, atque intus exsestuat 
Navis modo facta prsBcipites procellas bene fert 
Nos quoque tiilimus ante patientius quae ferimus 
Taurus fit patiens tempore aratri ruricolae 
fiquus tempore paret animo8\xs\e»Ti>aa\ia\^TS& 
Ira Pcenomm leonum tempox^ eoia^^w^\»Q^» 
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Exercise X. 



XJt extentis raceims uva tumeat tempus facit 
Et tempus producit semen in canas aristas 
Hoc tenuat dentem aratri terram renovantis 
Hoc etiam paullatim mitigat iras ssevas 
Sen crines solvit, decet esse fasis capillis 
Tristes curse, non tibi sunt, nee, 6siri, luctus 
Sed fl5res varii, et corymbis redimita frons 
Et vestes Tyrise, et tibia cantu dulcis 
Osiris primus fecit solerti manu aratra 
Primus semina commisit terrse inexpertae 
Hie docuit adjungere teneram vitem palis 
Docuit ille liquor inflectere voces cantu 
Et affictis mortalibus Bacchus affert requiem 
Hoc sacrum soleime in multos annos celebretur. 



Exercise XL 

Floruimus nos quoque, sed flos ille caducus erat 

Nee mala reddunt te mitem jacenti, placidumve 

Animum detineo studiis, doloresque fallo 

Quid, solus in desertis oris faciam potius ? 

Leges non metuunt, sed aequum viribus cedit 

Arcent male frigora pellibus et laxis braccis 

Vestigia Graise linguae remanent in paucis 

Ipse mecum loquor, retractoque verba desueta 

Qusero oblivia miserarum rerum carmiuibus 

Miser sum ; hgec brevis summa est nostrorum malorum 

In mediis fluctibus, Palinure, navem relinquis 

Igitur intempestivos timores compesce 

Sol non adiit bis post tempora gelidae brumse 

F^es urbis abest : sodales, mea cura, absunt. 
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Exercise XII. 

Nam neque vires sunt, neque color qui ante solebat 

Et jam sacerdos stricto mucrone constiterat 

Quis ndsset Hectora si Troja felix fuisset 

Ars tua, Tiph^, si non sit fluctus in sequore, jacet 

Hie perifiidus inclusit nostros fraude locomm 

Et sestus veniunt et nox videtur immensa 

Es tristis ? quod causa doloris sum tibi indignor 

Meosque casus fle : flere est qusedam voluptas 

Juro per mare, per terras, per numina tertia 

Majus opus inspice, quod adhuc reliqui sine fme 

Illic invenies prseconia vestri nomlnis 

Sed, quid tu posses concedere, nisi peccassem ? 

Non scribimus hsec, ut quondam in nostris hortis 

Nunc quoque riidentes Aqufldue contenti, stridunt. 



ON THE PENTAMETEE. 

The Pentameter consists of five feet, as its name implies, 
and is divided into two parts ; the first half consisting of 
two feet, spondees or dactyls, and a long syllable over ; the 
second half consisting of two dactyls, and a syllable over : 
these two half feet, if united, would make the fifth foot. 

The following are specimens of this verse : — 

Sive de I us ; reg | ni || commoda | carpe me [ i | 
Mente pre|mit taci|ta || dissimul[at(\uft fe^\\s^ca^ 
Squalen ) ti Di [ do || sangumo \\eii\a. ^T£i\^ 
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A pentameter must end witli a dissyllable, this bein 
generally a verb, substantive, or possessive pronoun, Th 
last syllable of a pentameter should be long. Such 
verse as 

Qualiter abjecta de nive manat aqua, 

is to be avoided carefully. 

A trisyllabic ending ruins the verse, as will be seen fron 
the following: — 

Ambo I bus mihi | quae || carior | est ocu | lis || 
A quadrisyllable may occasionally be used, as — 
Tantil I lum vest | r8e=demere | sseviti | se || 
A five-syllabled word may also occasionally occur, as — 

Difficil I is caus | se || mite pa | trocini | um || 

But the learner is advised to eschew all endings but those 
formed by dissyllables, or, occasionally, * est * with an elision, 
as, Meo est, &c. 

Observe that the first half of a pentameter does not vei^ 
often consist of two spondees. 

Also that the first foot in a pentameter, as in a hexameter, 
is generally a dactyl. 

Also that the rhythms of the two halves of a pentameter 
should not, as a rule, be exactly the same. By pajdng 
regard to this, the verse will have the charm of variety. < 
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EZEBOISE XIII. 

Haec causam frugibus ilia locum prsebet 
Ut prsemia digna sui cultns capiant 
Cum latet sparg¥te semen setheii^ aqu& 
PrsedsB copia major erit post messem 
Kec seges palleat aegra "vitio coeli 
Luxiiriosa pereat div)ftiis sids 
Lyra nulla jam fulgebit toto p51o 
Qui in pect8re mSdio mKcat, erit mersus 
Frigtda hiimus omne vulnus refonmdat 
Vestrum 5pus cum tepido vere redibit 
Viris qui terram coluere da requiem 
Et quema corona vestras fores protegat 
Hie habet socium nomen cum Jove summo 
Ter quater in ore viri adversi sedit. 



Exercise XIV. 



Si prosequor tua festa pio officio 
Et longa corona tegat ornatas fores 
Et laurus in mediis focis adusta crepet 
Parva, sed semper uvida assiduis aquis 
Jam Phoebus juga emeritis eqi^ dempserat 
A dextro toro talia verba edidit 
Quod mota ungiila fecit aquas obdciiras 
Et sceptra prsestat Jovi tenenda sine vi 
Vertit vasta pondera in auctores suos 
Aurea slCnu purpiireo conspicienda 
Dignis fit pretium ; nee placet slGbi quisque 
At leyitas in 15ca summa coelum tulit 
Immenso orbe susttdit ter jiibar suum 
Suseque stirpis in urbe inalm\i c^o\i. 
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Exercise XV. 

£t HesperoB ibat roscidas fosco equo 
In piimo limine roris garrulos eiat 
Instmit Alciden ilia cnltifbus snis 
Dat z5nam qn4 cincta modo fait teretem 
Habet nil nid Bomannm quod taeatur 
£t ebnr conspicunm sentit nova lobora 
Feiax terra otia, pontos otia a^t 
Vulgos piobat amicitias iitilitate 
£t iSdes statqne caditqne cum fortoni 
Insignis consplcnnsqne domo clara 
Unda maris nescit coi domino pareat 
Ntinc missus sero vespere Zephjfrus adest 
Frena remittit equo r^dse cervicis. 
Yideo aurigam dedisse Tela rati 



Exercise XVI. 



Hoc breve erat quod reliquit ipsa moriens 
Dido concldit ipsa suH manu iisa 
Opes rege amisso yagantur dtibise 
Insula quam unda ^ti Ilb^ci verberat 
Hsec teUus, inquit, quantulacunque, est tua 
Battus rex Ibi erat, hospes dives opum 
Nos, alt, imbelles sumus, tu fuge sospes 
Frater asperior erat quovis aeqiiore 
Navlta dixit, ^uas findlte remlgio 
Mox nudo pede carpit Iter secretum 
iEneas incipit : turba cetera silet 
Et insldias parat, et mori cilpit ulta 
Aura, sub verbum, impiilit qu^riilas fSres 
Conscius amnis aquas sustinuit tacltas. 
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Exercise XVII. 



Per ludos celebres bovemque indKgenam 
Hue via clivis diff icflis prsebet Kter 
Aspice : niiiQen concedas inesse 15co. 
Annua pompa it per vias velatas 
£t porca, minor victima ex humHi d5mo 
Comse fronte torv^ : palla humi jacebat 
L^dius cothurnus erat alta vincla pedum 
Narrant compita secta in multas vias 
Satis est cessatum : megus opus incKpe 
Opus mansurum superstes post mea fata 
Yellite aurea signa de campo meo 
Non militiaB modo turbine eques factus 
Eras futurus summa gloria Pleridum 
Veste jacente, praeverrunt latas vias. 



c !i 
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ON THE DISTICH OK COUPLET. 

The sense is generally completed in the couplet, and never 
should flow over from the pentameter into the next line 
vdthovt any break. 

Sometimes the pentameter may be formed of a clause in 
apposition to the subject of the hexameter ; or of a clause 
of a purely descriptive character, and therefore equivalent to 
a parenthesis, the main sentence being continued in the 
following hexameter j as in the Fasti ii. 461 Ovid writes : — 

Terribilem quondam fugiens Typhona Dione, 
Tunc quum pro coelo Juppiter arma tulit, 
Venit ad Euphraten, &c. 

If the sense of the hexameter runs over into the 
pentameter, this last verse usually begins with a dactyl 
or trochee (~ ^) ; as Ovid, Easti ii 431 : — 

Quid mihi, clamabat, prodest rapuisse Sabinas 
Eomulus ? hoc illo sceptra tenente fuit. 

and Easti ii. 251 : — 

Corvus inauratum pedibus cratera recurvis 
Tollit, et aerium pervolat altus iter. 

It is not usual for the pentameter under these circum- 
stances to begin with a spondee formed by a whole word, 
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with a pause; as in the following verse (Ovid, Fasti iii. 
758) :— 

Concummt Satyri, turgentiaqne era parentis 
Eident Percusso, &c. 

Nor for the pentameter, when the sense overflows from the 
hexameter, to begin with a word of three long syllables, 
with a pause. 

Not is a choriambus (~ ^ "^ "), with a pause, very 
common under these circumstances; as in Fropertius ii. 
xiv. 16 : — 

Atque utinam non tam sero mihi nota fiiisset 
Conditio : cineri, &c. 



One or two miscellaneous remarks may be added here. 

A pentameter may not end with a participle, unless the 
participle be one which has virtually become a substantive 
or adjective : such are, amans, egens, nocens, equivalent to 
amator, egenus, sons. 

A short vowel followed by a mute and a liquid may 
either remain short, or be lengthened, on the principle of a 
vowel being long before two consonants. Tenebrae is either 
tenebrae or tenebrae. 

But if the vowel is naturally long, it will remain long, 
although followed by a mute and a liquid. 

In mater the first syllable is long \ tlcL'et^isstfe \s>ffi5Gcsa»Ss» ^s^s:^ 
matr!s, and cannot be mStite. 
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A pentameter may not end with any case of ego, or to, or 
sui ; but may, and does continually, end with a case of the 
possessive pronouns, mens, tuus, or suus. 

A pentameter (or hexameter) should not end with an 
adjective, unless it is emphatic, or a predicate : nor with an 
adverb, unless under rare circumstances; as in Tibull. iii. 
vi. 56 :— 

Perfida^ sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen. 

Kor should a pentameter end with a short vowel; as 
Catull. Ixxvii. 4 : — 

Mi misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona. 

But pede, Jove, nive, ope, hove, may be so used. 

The last line quoted from Catullus suggests another 
remark : that no elision is allowable between the two halves 
of the pentameter, a rule never violated by Ovid. The long 
syllable at the end of the first half must be left secure from 
mutilation. 

A rhyme in the pentameter of a single syllable may occur 
with tolerable frequency ; as : — 

Et paveas causae forsitan ipsa mese. 

But it should not be allowed very often : and a dissyllabic 
rhyme should be entirely avoided; as Ovid, Heroidea ii. 
126:— 

Protinus ilia meos auguror esse deos. 
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It must not be supposed that because a short vowel, as a 
rule, remains short, although followed by two consonants at 
the beginning of the next word, the rule is inviolable. As a 
matter of fact, a short vowel cannot remain short, if the next 
word begins with s followed by any consonant : falle scelestoi^ 
would not be permissible, although Ovid uses littera scripta, 
and it is certainly true that the short vowel remains short 
before smaragdus, Zacynthus, and one or two other words. 
On the other hand, the short vowel does not become 
long before this combination. In other words, as it 
<'annot remain short, or become long, it must be entirely 
avoided. 



Exercise XVIII. ! 

£t qui subitas flammas debuerat exstinguere 
Is raptor, praedam tulit ab igne medio 
Nititur ut senectsB profugae alimenta desint 
Heu nostns mails quanto ipse dignior 
Igitur huic, utcunque licebit, grates meritas 
Agam semper pro tam mansueto pectore 
At tibi, violente, qui me ccdcasti jacentem 
Debitus hostis ero quamlubet et misero 
Humor contrarius ignibus esse desinet prius 
Lunutnaque solis erunt juncta cum lima 
£ademque pars coeli Zeph^os et Euros emittet 
Et Notus tepidus ab axe gelido flabit 
Et nSva concordia veniet fratemo i^YC^a 
Quem ura vetus sepaiat aceeii&& ^t^^ 
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Exercise XIX. 

Tunc igitur gratia vestri meriti morietup 
Cum absumpto corpore cinis factus ero 
Fallar, et tempora ilia siiperabit mesB Yitae 
Si legar tamen a memori posteritate 
Exsanguia corpora msestis bustis debentur 
Nomen honorque structos rogos eflPugiunt 
Et Theseus, et qui Oresten comitavit, occidit 
Sed tamen, uterque Tivit in suas laudes 
Seri nepotes laudabunt saepe vos etiam 
Vestraque gl5ria clara erit scriptis meis 
Haec consilium dare, ilia est paratior pugnare 
Haec aetas suadet bellum, at gerit ilia 
Sic statuit, notaque e4dem menses secrevit 
Jiinius juvenum est : senum, qui ante ftdt. 

It must be remembered that, if the verse begins wi 
word different from the one to which ' que ' is attached in 
lines above, the que must be removed, and attached to 
word so put first. 

Exercise XX. 

Horrueram, fatebarque animum tacito pallore 
Gum dea ipsa sustulit metus, quos fecit 
^amque ait, vates conditor Eomani anni 
Per exiguos modos ause referre magna 
Fecisti jus tibi videixdi coeleste niimen 
Cum condere festa niimeris tuis placuit 
Qui credidit corpora post decies senos annos 
^eci missa, damnat sceleris crimine avos 
Yetus fama ; turn cum terra vocata est Saturnia 
Dicta dei fatidici fuere talia , 
Ilium misisse Quintes stramineos in aquam 
Falsa corpora jaci exemplo Herciilia 
Tibrf verum doce, urbe tua ripa vetustior 
Tu bene potes nosse ntus principium. 
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Exercise XXI. 



Vidi I18BC loca desertas herbas sine moenibus 

TJtraque ripa pascebat boves spajraos 

Et queiii Tiberim nunc gentes noruntqu^ timentque 

Despiciendus eram tunc etiam pecori 

Venit plebs, ac disjecta passim per herbas vinde? . 

Potat, et quisque accumbit cum pare su& 

Pars durat sub Jove : tentoria pauci ponunt 

Sunt quibus facta casa est frondea e ramis 

Ars vento vincitur : nee jam habeiiis moderator 

At votis utitur : hie quoque qpem poscit 

Phoenissa exul per tumidas undas jactatur 

Opposit^ue veste lumi^ humida.tegit , 

Inque sequor patens, magistro pugnante frustra 

Eertur : et humus visa ex ocuHs refiigit. 



Exercise XXTI, 

At duni ibam supplex demissis ceryicibus 
Vilior esse lacu sicco c^cebar 
Nee jam mihi ppponere fastus iniquos quaerit 
Nee potest lenta sedere ni^ihi plojpanti 
Hsec devictis mflii P^thisj)ptior victoria 
Haec spolia, reges hsec, hseq erunt curious mihi 
Nee tum f\ilcrolectus sternatur mihi ebumo . 
Nee nixa sit in Attalicq mors mea, tpijo 
Tu vero lacerata i^udum pectus sequeris 
Nee lassa fueris vocare nomen meum , , 

P5nasque osculg, g^prema in.gglidis labelKs ... 
Cum onyx plenus g^o n^unere d^bitur, 
Deinde, iibi ardor suppositus me cmftt^TSlisRKc^J^> 
Parvula testa accipiat meoa ixvaiifia. 
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Exercise XXIII. 

Et sint versus duo ; qui nunc anda pulvis jacet 

Hie quondam servus unius Amons erat 

Vade nostri memor, vento secundo reditura 

Bla fortior aura tuos sinus impleat 

Turn Nereus proelinet totum mare in haec litt5ra 

Hue Spirent venti : sestus hue aquas agat 

ESges ipsa pleni Zephjhi in lintea veniant 

Ipsa manu tud moveas turgida vela 

£go pinum notam primus aspiciam de littore 

Et dicam, ilia deos nostros advehit 

Cum Pergama belle siiperata bilustri cad^rent 

Ex tot, quota pars laudis erat in Atrida 

At mea est seposita, et dissors ab omni milite 

Gloria, nee alter habet titulum muneris. 



Exercise XXIV. 

Utque nocuit pugnacis iambi repertori 

Sic lingua prSterva sit in tuum exitium 

Utque qui laesit ^.tlienas parum stabili carmine 

Pereas cibo deficiente invisus 

Subeas morsus Potniadum equarum, ut Glaucus 

Saliasque, ut alter Glaucus in maris aquas 

Blbasque sollicito olim An^i doctissimus 

Imperturbato quod reus bibit ore 

Haec tibi^quem ira mea devovet meritis prScibus 

Eveniant^ aut non leviora his mails 

Utque \ald^ labente per altemos recursus 

Mollis ar^a presso pedi subtrahitur 

Sic nescio quo tua fortiina semper Hquescat 

Effluatque usque kpsa per medias mSnus. 
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Exercise XXV. 

Comicus nt mediis in undis periit dum nabat 
Sic liquor St^gius strangulet et tua ora 
Aut ubi naufragus siiperaris ventosum aequor 
TJt Paliniinis pereas humo contacts 
Tu si modo sperabis posse quid agi precando 
Ex5ra snppHce voce deos qnos cSlis 
Non ilia sinit unquam vanas antistitis sui 
Pieces esse : hinc pete 5pein nostris rebus 
Si ea juverit nos aurU quamliibet exiguA 
Cymba obriita resurget de mediis aquis 
Parva, fateor, quldem munera pro magnis dantur 
Cum damus verba pro salute concess^ 
Vetustas tabida ferrum lapidemque consumit 
Eesque nulla habet robur majus tempore. 



Exercise XXVI. 

Si das exilium mitius roganti, propiusque 

E pcen^ mea magna pars erit levata 

In medios hostes projiectus ultima perpetior 

Nee exul quisquam a patrid longius abest 

Hac nihil est longius nisi Mgus et hostis tantum 

Et unda quae coit maris gelu adstricto 

Fas aliquem de sanguine Latio natum prohibet 

Salvis Csesaribus, pati vincla barbara 

Utque deos, coelumque sublime tuenti simul 

Jovi non vacat exiguis rebus adesse 

Sic dum orbem a te pendentem circumspicis 

Inf eri5ra tuas curas eflfSgiunt 

Scilicet statione relictll princeps impem 

Legeres carmioa &cta impaflbwB ixi%^%. 
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Exercise XXVII. 



Nee tardet te tempus grave, sitiensve Caniciila 

"Nee via Candida per jactas uives facta 

Nox, et hiems, viseque longae, doloresque ssevi 

Et labor oinnis his castris moUibus inest 

Ssepe imbrem feres solutum nube coelesti 

Et frigidus ssepe jacebis nudS, humo 

Laudantur carmina sed magna munera petuntnr 

Dummodo dives sit, esse placet barbarus 

Aurea sunt ssecula vere nunc : auro plurimus ^.^ 

Honos venit : amor auro conciliatur 

Sub autumno saepe, cum annus formosissimus 

Uvaque plena purpiireo mero subriibet 

Cum modo premimur frigoribus, modo sestu solvim 

"Non certo aere languor babet corpora. 

The perfect tense active has two forms of the third j 
plural, ending in * erunt ' and ' ere,' respectively. 

The second person singular of the present and imp 
and future passive has also two forms, ending in ' ris ' anc 

The learner may, therefore, in the next exercise 
whichever form will suit. He will understand tha 
form given in the exercise is not necessarily that rec 
by the verse> in order to its due scanning. K one fon 
not do, the other must be tried. 

Also, as que, et, atque, or ac, mean about the sam^ 
learner must be prepared to substitute any one of 
for any other, as the verse requires. For instance, 
words given were — . . , . 

Perfer, obduraque : poatmodo Tca\ha cri\», 
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ese cotdd not form a pentameter. For *que/ However, 
bstitute * et/ and the verse runs — 

Perfer, et obdura, postmodo mitis erit. 



Exercise XXVIII. 

Dum Dfcety annos^t^^ vemos etiam nnnc edMs 

Ludite ; anni more fluentis aqnae eunt 

Jam nunc m^mSres estote senectae venturae 

Sic nullum tempus abibit vobis iners 

Yetustas angulbus exi^tur cum pelle tenui 

!Nec comua jacta faciunt cervos senes 

Alios jiivant prisca : ego nunc dei^que me natum 

GratuloT : hsec setas meis moribus apta 

Kon quia lentum aurum nunc subducitur terras 

Et concha lecta diverso littSre venit 

Kec quia montes effosso marmore decrescunt 

"Nee quia coeruleee aquae fugantur mole 

Obsta principiis : medicina paratur sero 

Cum mala per longas moras convaluerurU, 

Other varieties of forms, or contractions, of words useful 
remember are — ^nossem, noram, impleram, and the like, 
r novissem, noveram, impleveram, through all the persons. 

Also, amasse, am&ram, amassem, for amavisse, amaveram, 
lavissem. And amaverunt is contracted into am&runt, but 
t amavere into amire. 

Also, a contracted genitive in ' um,' for orum, is found in 
me words ; as detim, virCbn, supertov, iot dfcorroxsi^^TORSwBa.^ 
perorum : and ccehcolfim for codicoAaixxmu 
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The genitive case plural of the present participle ends in 
either ^ urn ' or ' ium ; ' the former being, of coarse, the most 
useful form for elegiac verse. 

lisdem, the dative or ablative plural of idem, can be 
written Isdem ; and quibiis, as quls. 

Exercise XXIX. 

Nostros enim quidam niiper IXbellos carpserunt 

Censura quorum Musa mea est proterva 

Dummodo placeam sic, dum in orbe toto canter 

Quamvolet iinus et alter opus impugnent 

Et carmina linguae sacrilegse tua laniaverunt 

Quo diice, Troja hue victos deos pertulit 

Fora sunt, leges sunt, amici quos tuedre sunt 

Per Candida castra togae urbanaB vade 

Tu hoc per terras, quod Juppiter in alto aethere 

Habes nomen ; tu pater hominum, deorum ille 

Miles generosus egreditur ab iisdem castris 

E quibtis quiUbet aptus erat dux fieri 

Saepe, tamen, Procne, quereris nimium properavisse 

Virque Tereiis laetus erit frigore tuo. 

In the following exercises the words forming the distich 
are not separated, as before, into their own verse. But of 
course the words may not be placed in any arbitrary order, 
because the verses convey a meaning, and are, in fact^ portions 
of Latin poems. Within limits, the words of a clause may 
be arranged amongst themselves with a certain liberty ; but, 
as a rule, the words of one clause may not be introduced 
amongst those of another. For instance, in the verse — 

Sit procul omne nefas : ut ameris, amabilis esto 
(Let all guilt be fer removed : that you may be loved, be 
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i the words of the first clause, from 'sit' to 'nefias,' maj 
be arranged variously, without affecting the sense; but it 
is clear, that if any word be allowed to intrude into the 
next clause, the sense will be ruined. If I want to say, in 
English- 
Supposing it rains, I shall get wet : 

if I arrange the words so that the clauses become inter- 
mixed, and I say — 

Supposing wet rains, I shall it get, 
the result is pure nonsense. And the same is true of Latin. 

But there are cases where clauses may be introduced entire 
between portions of another clause. A relative clause, for 
instance, may follow its antecedent, and the completion of 
the rest of the antecedent clause be suspended until after 
the insertion of the relative sentence. For example — 

Ut, qui pacato statuisset in orbe colunmas, 
Tam dur^ traheret mollia pensa manu. 

Here the relative clause, qui . . . columnas, is introduced 
after ut (ut is qui, <fec.), and finished before the other clause 
is proceeded with. But it would not do equally well, if a 
part only of the relative clause were inserted, then the rest 
of the antecedent, and afterwards the rest of the relative 
sentence. This would make the passage hopelessly intricate. 

Clauses beginning with quum, quia, ubi, postquam, ante- 
quam, dum, donee, and the like, may often be introduced into 
the main sentence, in fitting places. 

Inde, coronatis ubi thure piaveris aras, 
Luxerit et totd flamma secimda domo, 
Sit mensaB ratio, &c. 
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Here the long sentence, from coronatis to domo, mtenrenes, 
and the main sentence is resumed by sit mensae ratia 

Similarly, ^ 

Haec alii referant, at vos, quod quisque loquetor, 
Credite. 

Here from quod to loquetur is let in, as it were, between 
Yos and credite. But, as before remarked, this is a veiy 
different thing from writing 

Vos quod credite quisque loquetur, 

which would have another meaning. Ovid means to say, in 
his verse, "Do you believe what each one shall say 1" The 
other sentence, given above, means, " Each one will speak— 
a fact which you must believe." And it is a mere chance 
that it means anything at all ; for put the words as follows : — 

Quod vos loquetur credite quisque, 

and there results nonsense. 

So an ablative absolute may be introduced into a sentence 
before it is finished ; as — 

Femina Eomanis, etiamnunc urbe recenti, 
Immisit soceros. 

Let the learner observe the following lines : — 
Sufficiunt graciles, sed non sine viribtis, artua. 

Boma, nisi immensum vires promosset in whem, 
Stramineis esset, &c. 

Si tamen exaudis, pulcrd cum matre, rogantem. 

At quanto, si forte refers, prsBsentior ipse. 

Noa tua sentimus, populvz tibi deditus, «xtQab« 
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In the last instance 'populus tibi deditus' is in apposition 



* nos.' 



We see, therefore, that expressions falling under the rule 
y£ appositional clauses may be inserted in the main sentence. 

szlhis of course we should expect beforehand; for such ex- 
pressions are virtually merely an enlargement of some word 

r-iii the main sentence, and do not form distinct clauses. 

■ j. 

QufiB mihi ventura est, siquidem ventura, senectus. 

Ecce recens dives, parto per vulnera cenm, 
Praefertur nobis. 

. j Omnia, qtid ttderat se dea, messis erat. 

These instances will probably be enough to guard the 
"■ learner from impossible intermixtures of words. 



Exercise XXX. 

1. Kec dextera mea infecit pociila mortiferis succis ; nee 
tetra venena cuiquam dedit. 

2. !N'ec nos templis ignes sacrQegos admovimus; nee nefan4a 
facta cor meum solHcitant. 

3. Nee nos, meditantes insansB linguse jurgia, impia ora in 
adversos deos solvimus. 

4. Tum mea pallebunt lugos^ ora senecta, et senex leferam 
pueris tempora pnsca. 

5. Ille dites animos deus facit ; ille ferocem contudit ; corda 
moUia dedit indomitis. 

6. Amor hsec et majora vSlet : sed munera poscite Bacchi ; 
quern vestrdm sicca pociila juvant 1 

7. Quid infelix queror? Varpes curse discedlte. Lenaeua 
pater odit verba ti i itia. 

V 
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Exercise XXXI. 

1. At sit tibi qui nostro lecto nexisti retia, sit sScer 
sotemam, nee domus sine matre. 

2. Quid me mittis in tarn Tastum scribendi sequor ] grandia 
vela non sunt apta rati mem, 

3. Crede mihi, ista judicia magnos sequabunt Camillos, et 
tu quoque venies in ora virorum (or viriim). 

4. Bello nil est opus, rogamus pacem et (^) veniam ; nee 
armis victus ibermis laus tibi ero. 

5. Turn quoque ures non paucos si te bene novimus ; turn 
quoque dabis vulnera multa prseteriens. 

6. Si me magna nomina parentum veterum non com- 
mendant ; si eques nostri sanguinis auctor. 

7. Nee campus mens innumeris renovatur aratris ; et 
uterque parens parous temperat sumptus. 

8. At Phoebus, et (^) novem comites, et (^) vitis repertor 
faciant hoc ; et Amor qui donat me tibi 

(*) The learner must bear in mind the remarks about the substitution 
of et, que, atque, for each other. 

Exercise XXXII. 

1. Sit paucis etiamnunc mensibus sequor tiimidum : ire 
per invitas aquas experiemur. 

2. Aut continget mihi audacia felix salvo, aut mors finis 
erit amoris sollicitL 

3. Cum v51uit, niibila toto coelo glomerantur; cum voluifc 
dies fulget in orbe piiro. 

4. Hanc nocturnas versam v51itare per auras ego suspicor 
et amle corpus pliima tegi. 

5. Proavos et atavos antiquis sepulcris evScat, et findit 
hiimum solidam longo carmine. 

6. Fors dedit me testem sermoni. Ilia tiilia monebat ; me 
duplices fores occtlluerunt. 

7. Et sibi multa rogent : si multos rogabunt pauca, erit 
postmodd gmndia acervus de stip^a. 
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ExfeciSE XXXIII. 

1. Scilicet, Eomiile, magis arma quam sidera ndveras, 
-, finitimosque viucere major ciira erat. 

2. Quocunque aspicias nisi pontus et aer nihKl est; hie 
:; tumidus fluctibus, ille minax nubibus. 

3. Utque cnmen matris malse hirundo deponat, facit 
: nidum parvaque tecta sub trabibus. 

4. Et ver miscebitur autumno, sestas brumaB ; atque 
vesper et ortus erunt regio eadem. 

5. Quam hie dolor unquam possit evanescere spatio, aut 
tempus et hora leniat odium meum. 

6. Pax hsec erit nobis, donee vita manebit mihi, quaj 
solet esse liipis cum pec5re infinno. 

7. Committam quidem proelia coepto versu prima, quamvis 
bella non soleant geri hoc pede. 



Exercise XXXIV. 

1. Quis nisi ifnops mentis, matrem in nati funere flere 
vetet ? Ilia movenda non hoc loco. 

2.- Cum lacrjhnas dederit, asgrumque animum expleverit, 
ille dolor emoderandus erit verbis. 

3. Stultus qui cum possit descendere ab obliquo, pugnat 
ire natator in adversas aquas. 

4. Si tollas otia, arcus Cupiduiis periere, jacentque faces 
contemptae et sine luce. 

5. Et vides freta mota ; et debes timere ilia ; utilior velis 
ventus erit postmodo. 

6. Si causa potens retlfnebit te in urbe doming accipe quod 
meum consilium in urbe sit. 

7. Forsitan pigebit exire a Laribus patriia, ^^ Sass^ss«s. 
exibis ; deinde voles redire. 

d2 
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Exercise XXXV. 



1. Luctaii desine : venti referant tua carbSsa, qn^qne fl 
vocant^ hac remus tibi eat. 

2. Tragic! sonant grande ; ira decet tragicos cothumo ; s 
habendiiB exit e mediis usibus. 

3. In adversos bostes liber Iambus stringatur, seu 
sen trahat ille extremum pedem. 

4. Alii pugnabant armis tardis apud Ilion : Grsecia 
Tires suas transtiilerat. 

6. Adspice ramps curvatos pondere ramorum, ut 
sua vix ferat onus quod peperit. 

6. Pastor Carmen arundine in»quali modiilatur ; nee c 
sediila turba, desunt conntes. 

7. Ali4 parte sonant silv&e altse mugitibus; et i 
queritur vitulum suum abesse. 

Exercise XXXVI. 

1. Prsedator obsidere campos immensos ciipit, ut j 
ovem innumeram jugere multo. 

2. Cui curae est extemus lapis ; urbique tumultus coli 
portatur mille validis jiigis. 

3. Et mole mare indomitum claudit, ut intra lentus ] 
negHgat minas bibernas adesse. 

4. Fusci, quos India torret, illi sint comites ; et ignis i: 
equis admotis solis. 

5. !N'ec maluens tibi qusecunque per orbem totum, ms 
fortis Srat arva valido bove. 

6. Nee tibi quicquid gemmarum felicibos Indis nasi 
qust imda £oi maris rubet. 

7. QusB vincula semper maneant, dum senectos tarda : 
inducat, comasque inficiat. 
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Exercise XXXVII. 

1. Felix lex una ponitur Eois mantis, quos Aurora rubra 
suis equis colorat. 

2. iN'amque, ubi fax ultima jacta est lecto mortifero, pia 
turba ux5rum stat comis positis. 

3. Et habent certamen lethi, quae viva conjugium sequatur : 
pudor est mori non licuisse. 

4. Quondam felix agrestum pacata jiiventus, quorum 
divitidB erant messis et arbor. 

5. Pompa fuit illis, Cydonia decussa ramo, et canistra 
plena puniceis rubis dare. 

6. Et portare uvas suis frondibus vestitas, aut avem variam 
versicoloris plumse. 

7. Auro fides pulsa ; auro jura venalia ; lex sequitur 
aurum ; mox piidor sine lege. 

Exercise XXXVIII. 

1. Ut in praeceps rapit dSminum, frustra spumantia frena 
retentantem, equus durior oris. 

2. Ut subitus, prope jam telliire prensa, carinam portus 
tangentem ventus rapit in alta. 

3. Sic aura incerta Ciipidinis ssepe me refert : Amorque 
purpiireus tela mota rSsumit. 

4. Tutius est torum fovisse, libellos legisse, Threiciam 
l^ram increpuisse digitis. 

5. At ei procellfie voliicres mea dicta vana ferunt, tamen 
Gralataea sequa sit tu8B puppi 

6. Ipse ego candidus dabo thura fumosis aris : ipse f eram 
munera vota ante tuos pedes. 

7. Eemina Trojanos itSrum fera movetek \i^i^s^\ss!^5^i^i5^»*^^«^ 
tuo regno^ juste L^tine. 
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Exercise XXXIX. 

Why do I relate the last things of which grey old age to me 
(Is) the author ? Behold, my years give me something to 

complain of (what I may complain of). 
(My) father and uncle carry on wars : from both kingdom 

and home 
"We are driven : us, thus ejected, the remotest world holds. 

Quid ultimus referre qui canus senectus ego 

Auctor ? Ecce, meus annus dant qui queri. 

Pater patruusque gerere bellum : regnumque domusque 

Pelli : ejectus ultimus orbis habere. 

Exercise XL. 

He, fierce, alone possesses throne and sceptre : 
We wander, a needy crowd, with a needy old man. 
From (that) nation of brothers you remain, the smallest part 
I weep for both those who (were) given, and those who gave 
to death. 

lUe ferox solus potiri solium sceptrumque : 
Nos vagari inops turba, cum senex inops. 
De populus frater restare, exiguissimus pars. 
Flere, quique dare, quique dare lethum. 

Exercise XLI. 

Mars, be present, and glut thy sword with impious blood, 

And let your favour support the better cause ! 

You shall obtain temples, and, if I am victor, shall be called 

the Avenger. 
Ho had vowed (this) : and returned joyful from the routed 

enemy. 

Mars adesse, et satiare ferrum sceleratus sanguis^ 
Favorque tuus stare pro melior causa ! 
Ferre tewplum, et ego victor {ohL ah%ol,) vocari Ultoir. 
Vovere : et redire Igetus ab fusus \ioal\a. 
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Exercise XLII. 

Ley enter the old man's roof, disfigured with black smoke : 

small fire lurked at the edge of the fuel. 

3 himself on bended knee, rekindles the flames with his 

breath, 
id draws forth and breaks away the shaken brands. 

Subire senez tectum (pi.) deformis niger fumus : 
Parvus ignis esse in extremus stipes. 
Ipse, positus genu, ezsuscitare fiamma aura, 
£t promere comminuereque fax quassus. 

•x 

Exercise XLIII. 

liy for you, instead of Libyan lionesses, are there enclosed 

in the net 
awarlike she-goats, and the frightened hare ? 
jt to her (lot), she replied, had the woods fallen, but 

gardens 
id fields, not to be approached by the warlike beast. 

Cur tu, pro Libycus lesena, claudi rete 
Imbellis capra, sollicitusque lepus ? 
Non se, respondere, silva cedere, sed hortus 
Arvumque, non adeimdus pugnax fera. 

Exercise XLIV. 

le father of Pelops seeks the apples present (before him), 

and the same man 
.ways wants, always abounds with, liquid waters. 
)ur guilty shade will be lacerated in a thousand ways, and 

for your 
inishments ^acus will be* ingenious. 

Pater Pelops quserere pomum prsesens, et idem 
Semper egere, semper abundare, aqua liquidus. 
Noxia umbra mille modus laceiaxi, tvia^c^^ 
Id poBua M&Qua esse ingeuioaiiB. ^ 
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Exercise XLV. 

He was able to move heavy oaks, and Laid adamant, 
And deaf stones by bis cbarms. 
What would it avail, if Pbemius sang to deaf ears I 
How would a painting deligbt the wretcbed Thamyias ? 

Ille poflse gravis quercus, durumque adamas (accus. is ak- 

manta), 
Surdusque saxum suus blanditisB movere. 
Quid juvare si Phemlus cantare ad surdus auris t 
Quid picta tabella juvare miser Tbamyras 1 



Exercise XLVI. 

Wbitber bave your ornaments gone ? Wby do you wanda 

alone, 
Nor tbe wbite fillet fasten your wreathed hair 1 
Why do you weep, and spoil your moist eyes with tears 1 
And beat your bared breast with mad hand 1 

Quo cultus tuus abire ? quid solus (fern,) vagari, 
Nee alba vitta impedire evinctus coma 1 
Quid flere, et corrumpere madidus ocellus laoryma ? 
Plangereque pectus (jpL) apertus insanus manus ? 



Exercise XLVII. 

I myself, under the boughs of the tree, avoided the heat ; 
But still there was heat beneath the bough of the tree. 
Behold, seeking herbage mixed with varied flowers^ 
A white cow stood before my ey^s. 

Ipse sub arboreus frons vitare SBstus ; 
Sed tamen aestus erat sub frons arboreus. 
Ecce, petere herba immiztus varius fios 
Candida vacca consistere ante mens oqulus. 
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Exercise XLVIII. 

ther a crow, gUding with light wings thiough the air, 

me, and, chattering, perched on the green ground. 

id thrice with angry beak pierced the breast of the snowy 

heifer, 
id plucked with its mouth the white hairs. 

Hue comix delapsus levis penna per aura 
Venire, at garrulus sedere in viridis humus/ 
Terque petulans rostrum pectus (pL) niveus bos 
Fodere, et auferre ore albens juba. 



EXEROISE XUX. 

e land is looked back on too late, when, the cable being 

loosed, 
B curved keel runs (out) into the vast briny-deep ; 
liere the troubled sailor dreads the unfavourable gales, 
d sees death as near as (he sees) the water near. 

Tellus respicere sero ubi, funis solutus, 
Psmda carina in salum immensus cuiTcre ; 
Qua sollicitus navita ventus iniquus horrere, 
Et cemere lethum tam prope quam prope aquam. 



Exercise L. 

ly do you defraud the fuU vine of its grapes still growing, 

d pluck the unripe apples with cruel hand ? 

len ripe, let them drop of their own accord : if produced, 

let them grow ; 
3ir life is no small reward for a little delay. 

Quid fraudare vitis plenus uva orescens,* 
Pomumque acerbus manus crudeHs vellere ? 
Maturus sponte sufi fluere : sineTe ii^\>\\!& cst^*eA«t^\ 
Vita esae non Jevis pretiuxa moTO^ ipwcN^ 
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Exercise LL 



I lately saw a horse, straggling against its bonds, 
Groing like a thunderbolt, with resisting mouth. 
It stood still as soon as it felt the reins slackened. 
And the bridle lie slack on its streaming mane. 

Nuper videre equus tenax contra suus vindum 

Ire {the infinitive to be used) fulmen modus (modo), a 

reluctans. 
Consistere ut primum sentire habena concessus, 
Frenumque (pL) laxum in juba efifusa jacere. 



Exercise LII. 

Behold the new insects assemble, driven on by the tinklingi, 
And where the brazen cymbals make sound the bees follow ; 
Bacchus collects them (while) wandering, and shuts them ii 

a hollow tree, 
And obtains the prize of the discovered honey. 

Ecce nevus coire volucris tinnitus actus^ 
Quaque ses movere sonitus apis sequi ; 
CoUigere errans, et in arbore claudere inanis 
Liber, et habere prsemium (pi.) mel inventus. 



Exercise LIII. 

Great streams are diminished by many rivulets, 

And the flame, deprived of fuel removed, perishes. 

One anchor does not hold the caulked poops (fast) enough ; 

A single hook is not enough for the liquid waters. 

Grandis flumen minui multus rivus 
Cassusque stipes seductus flamma perire. 
Una ancora non tenere satis ^uppis ceratus ; 
I) ulcus hamus non satis est liquidus aqua. 
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JEXERCISE LIV. 



Neither the winds nor showers have hurt Ceres so much. 

Nor is she so pale, blighted by the marble frost ; 

As if the sun scorches the moist stalks. 

rhen there is place for your anger, terrible goddess. 

Nee ventus nee imber Ceres tantum nocere, 
Nee sic marmoreus pallere adustus gelu; 
Quantum si culmus Titan incalfacere udus. 
Turn locus est ira tua, diva timendus. 



Exercise LV. 

We are three, unwarlike, in number ; a wife without strength, 
And Laertes, an old man, and Telemachus, a boy. 
Both the guardian of the oxen and the aged nurse do this, 
rhe third (is) the faithful watcher over the unclean sty. 

Unvxirlike. ImheUis. — Wife. Uxor. — Strength. Vires (plural). 
— Laertes. Laertgs. — Telemachiis. TelSmUchus. — The * and ' here 
to be turned by que in both cases. — Both . . . and. Turn by 
que . . . que. — Aged. Longsevus. — Nurse. Nutrix. — The verb 
^facio) will of course be in the plural. — Watcher over. Cura, 
followed by the genitive. — Unclean sty. Immunda hara. 



Exercise LVI. 

Now there is a crop where Troy was, and to be cut down 

by the hook. 
The rich ground is fertilized by Phrygian blood. 
In this direction Simois used to go : this is the Sigean land : 
Here had stood the lofty palace of the old Priam. 

Crop. Seges. — To be cut down. Resecandus. — Hook. Falx. — 
Rich. Pinguis. — Is fertilized. Luxurio (a neuter verb).— Jn this 
direction. Hac. — Use to go. Eo (imperfect). — Si-gean. SigeXtls. — 
Lofty. Celeus. — Palace. Eegia. — Old. Senex. 
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Exercise LVII. 

If you count time, which we, loving, count well, 
Our complaint does not come before its day. 
Often seeing the winds favouring the sky and ocean, 
I said to myself, K he is well, he is coming. 

Count Numero {dng.), — Time, Tempus, in the plural.— 
Complaint Querela. — Its, Suus. — Seeing, Video. — Favowing, 
Favens.— J. Ipse. — He is well, lUe valet. 



Exercise LVIII. 

That comely face will be spoilt by long years, 
And the old wrinkle will be (found) on the aged forehead. 
And iTiinous old age will lay (its) hands on beauty, 
(Old age) which comes, the step not making (any) sound. 

Comely, Facies. — Spoilt Vitiare. — Old, Senilis. — Wrikik 
Ruga. — Aged. Antiquus. — Ruinous. Damnosus. — Lay ha/nds oji. 
Injicjsre manus, followed by the dative. — The step^ Ac, Passns; 
turulDg the clause by the ablative absolute, and inserting it 
between quae and venit. See page 33. — Sound, Strepitus. 



Exercise LIX. 

Fire is maintained by the wind : by the wind it is 

extinguished. 
A soft breeze fosters the flames ; a greater breeze destroys it 
I have completed this work : give garlands to my weaiy 

keel. 
We have reached the port whither my course was (directed). 

MavnJtained. Nutrire. — Extinguished, Restinguo. — Foitov. 
Alere. — OreaJter. Qrandior. — Destroys. Necare. — ComjMti 
Exigere. — Ga/rlands, Sertum (pLV— Keel. Coxvoa^— JKeacA^ Owi- 
tmgo. — My course, Ac. Cuibub mibi eTO»\i* 
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Exercise LX. 



O most just Minos, he said, let there be (some) limit to 

(my) exile : 
Xist (my) paternal land receive my ashes. 
Give a return to (my) boy, if the influence of the old man 

is slighted : 
If thou dost not wish to spare the boy, spare the old man. 

Minos. MinOs.— Xtmtf. Modus. — Influence. Gratia. — SligfUed, 
Yilis, agreeing with gratia. — If thou dost not vjieh. Si non vis ; 
with which words the verse begins. 



Exercise LXI. 

Behold, Minos possesses the lands, and possesses the waters ; 

Neither the earth nor wave is open for our flight. 

A way remains through the sky : by the sky we will 

attempt to go. 
O High Jupiter, pardon my attempt 

Behold. En ! — Possesses. Possideo. — Is open for. Pateo, 
goveming a dative of the indirect object. — Through the shy. 
Coelum ; the ablative of the means. — Pardon. Dare veniam.— 
Attempt. Coeptum. 



Exercise LXII. 

Evils often rouse invention : who ever would believe 
That man could traverse airy ways ? 
He disposes in order his oarage of fleet wings, 
And connects the light work by ^Eustenings of flax. 

Mouse the inverUion. Movere ingenium. — Traverse. Carpere. — 
Oarage of. Remigium ; with which, in t\i^ ^iQicwsa^v^'ii Qas»^ 
flut winffs IS in apposition.'-^Fasteniv'::. c f jl jl:l . ^^\^^<*^3^'to^« 



* M 
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Exercise LXIII. 

Skilfully directed indulgence especially wins over the n 

Roughness and harsh words provoke hatred. 

But the swallow, hecause (it is) wild, is secure fro] 

snares of men ; 
And the Chaonian bird has towers to occupy. 

Skilfully directed. Dexter. — Wins over. Capio. — J 
S89VUS. — Provoke. Moveo. — Is secured from. Careo. — Che 
bird. ChaSnIs alSs. — ^Tum * towers to occupy * by * towers 
it may occupy * (oolo). Begin with * quasque.' 



Exercise LXIV. 

But since minds vary, we vary (our) arts too. 

(There are) a thousand forms of evil; there will 

thousand of health. 
Some bodies are hardly cured by the sharp knife : 
Juices and herbs have been a help to many. 

Too. Et, preceding immediately the word qualified 1 
hero this word is 'arts.' — Evil. Malum. — Sharp. Acut 
Knife. Ferrum. — JuiceSt herbs. Succus, herba ; both i 
singular. 



Exercise LXV. 

They adorned with boughs the Capitol, which now 

adorn) with gems. 
And the senator himself fed his own sheep ; 
Nor was it any disgrace to have taken peaceful rest on 6 
And to have placed hay beneath the head. 

Adorned. Omo, using the imperfect tense. — TJie Cc 
^Capitolia' in the plural. — Was it. This must end the ] 
meter, being transferred from the third line to the n( 
To have placed. Suppono, governing a dative. 
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Exercise LXVL 

The altar gave forth smoke, content with Sabine herbs, 

And the laurel burnt with no small crackling. 

If there was any who to chaplets made from the flowers 

of the meadow 
Was able to add violets, he was rich. 

Smoke. Use the plural — Burnt Adustus. — No small. Non 
eziguus. — Who, This must be put in the fourth line, at the 
beginning. 



y Exercise LXVIL 

Wars long occupied men : the sword was more serviceable 
Than the ploughshare : the ploughing bull yielded to the 

horse. 
Hoes lay idle ; and spades (were) turned into javelins ; 
And a helmet was made &om the weight of the rake. 

Occupied. Teneo. — Ploughing. Arator. — Lay idle. Cesso. — 
Rake. Bastrum. 



Exercise LXVIII. 

The bull, his fierceness being laid aside, follows the heifer ; 
(The bull) whom whole glades, whom all the wood fears. 
The sapie influence whatever lives beneath the broad sea 
Preserves, and fills the waters with countless fishes. 

Fierceness. Feritas. — Laid aside. Depositus ; using the ablative 
absolute. — Glades. Saltus. — Wood. Nemus. — Infl%ience. Vis- 
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Exercise LXIX. 

Under a shady valley is a place with much moistuie 

Damp, of water leaping down from on high ; 

lliere had been as many colours as nature has. 

And the ground was bright, painted with varied flowers. 

Moisture. Aspergo. — From on high. Ex alto. — As fMim^ a. 
Tot . . . quot. — Varied, Dissimilis. Observe that * flos * is often 
used in Latin where we should use the plural. 



Exercise LXX. 

Xuma being king, the fruit not answering to labour^ • 
The prayers of the deceived cultivator were vain ; 
For at one time the year was dry with cold north winds : 
!N'ow the field was luxuriant with constant rain. 



In the first line the ablative absolute must be used. — Cvikir 
vcUor, Colons. — Vain, Irritus. — At one time, Modo. — Contiant 
rain. Aqua assidua. 



Exercise LXXL 

These wandered at random in the valleys of shady Ida. 
Part lie-down, and rest (their) limbs on the soft grass ; 
These play ; these sleep holds-fast ; part twine (tiiieir) arms, 
And thrice beat the ground with swift foot. 

At random, Temere. — Shady. Opacus. — Ida, Ida. — Bed, 
Levare. — H^lds-fast, Habere. 
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Exercise LXXII. 

^fter chaos, when first three elements are given to the 

universe, 
bid all the work (of creation) retired into new shapes, 
The earth subsided by its own weight, and drew the waters 

(with it) ; 
^ut (its) hghtness bore the heaven to the highest places. 

Elements. Corpora. — Beti/red, Becedere. 



Exercise LXXIII. 

To the first mortals (their) harvest was green herbage, 
^Hiich the earth gave, no one troubling it ; 
bid at one time they plucked living grass &om the turf; 
!^ow their banquets were the top-shoots from the tender 
bough. 

Herbage, Herba, used in the plural. — No one irovhling, Sollici- 
are. Use the ablative absolute. — Top-shoots, Cacumen (sing.). 
—From the tender hough is merely an ablative of material. 



Exercise LXXIV. 

?o the trees return the leaves shorn away by the cold, 
bid the quickening bud swells from the tender vine-shoot. 
^ow the kind (is) productive ; now (is) the hour for breeding 

cattle ; 
^ow the bird prepares his roofs and abode on the branch. 

Shorn away. Detonsus. — Quickening, Vividus. — Vine-shoot 
Umes. — Breeding. Creare. Turn by * cattle to be bred.' — Abode, 
or (laris). 

E 
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TwgPrfngK LXXY. 



Xow the lattle-lmes bad stood, prepaied for the awozd flj 
death, 1 

Now the clarion iras about to gire the fngmiJB for the ^gk^ I 

When the (women) canied off come between both (tU| 
iatheis and husbands, 

And in (their) bosom cany their sons^ dear pledges. 

Battlirlina. Acies.— CZarum. lAtawL-^Boik their faik&nmd 
Que . . . que; remembenDg that * que' Mbwa in positioa tti 
word before which it ia ooDstroedL — DectrpUdgeM. This of ooms 
is the aocosatiTe in apposition to * foiM ' (natas). 



Exercise LXXYI, 

Yon will, more nsefblly, waste swords and hnrtfdl darts ; 
There is no need for them : the world eigoys tranqnilHty. 
Kow let the hoes, and hard fork, and curved ploughsha^ 
(Those) riches of the country, shine : let rust stain arm& 

Wade. Carpere. — Enjoys tranquiUity, Otia a^^ere. — Foil 
Bidens. — Curved, Aduucus. — Bu$k Situs. 



Exercise LXXVTL 

In-GOurse-of-time has increased the love, which is no^ 

greatest, of possessing ; 
It scarcely has beyond this any point now to advance to. 
I^ow wealth is of more worth than in the years of prinuti^ 

time, 
While the people (was) poor, while Eome was new. 

In-covTse-of-ti/me. Tempore. — Possessing. Habendi. — An 
povntf &c. Turn by * scarcely has beyond (a point) whithc 
(quo) it can now advance' (progredi). — Of more worth, Pluris. 
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ExBRoisB LXXVni 

bull panted beneath the ourved ploughshare : 
leuxd was under the rule of a cultivator : 
yet there was no use (made) of a horse; each bore himself: 
aheep went, its body clothed with its own wool 

Famted. Anhelare. Use the impacfect throughout. — CuUi- 
- -JP^' ^®^®°S' — -^^ ^^V clothed. Use an accusativus respectus ; 
r^dothed as to its body with its own wool.' 

Exercise LXXIX. 

liber gave wine ; each one had borne a crown for himself : 

A river rolled waters to be mixed copiously. 

The l^aides, some (of them)^ their hair streaming, without the 

use of the comb, 
Part^ were present, their hair arranged with art and skill of 

hand. 

MoUed. Agere. Use the imperfect. — Copiously. Large.— 2%«ir 
hair. These words are to be omitted in tnis line, as they occur 
at the dose: of the pentameter. — Streammg, Effusus. — Arranged. 
Po«tu& 



#v 



Exercise LXXX. 

When the dewy hoar-frost is first shaken from the leaves, 
And the varied foliage has been warmed by the rays, 
The Hours assemble, girt with painted robes, 
And gather our gifts into light baskets. 

Boar-frost. Pruina. — Has been warmed. Intepescere. — Foliage. 
Coma (pL). — Girt. Incinctus. 

E 2 
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Exercise LXXXL'' 

The olives were flourishing : the wanton winds hurt (them). 
The com crops were flourishing : Ceres (was) injured by 

haiL 
The vine looked hopeful : the heaven grows black from the 

south winds, 
And the leaves are shaken down by the sudden rain. 

Were flourishing. Florere. Use the imperfect. — Wankn, 
Protervus. — Looked hopeful. In spe esse. — Bain. Aqua. 



Exercise LXXXII. 

I enjoy spring always : the year (is) always the brightest 

(possible). 
The tree has leaves, the ground always (supplies) fodder. 
I have a fruitful garden in my dower lands. 
The breeze fosters itj it is watered by a fount of liquid 

water. 

Fodder. Pabulum. Use the pliu*al. — Dower lands. Agridotales. 
— I have is to be turned by est, with a dative : * there is to me.* 



Exercise LXXXTII. 

This (garden) my husband filled with noble flowers, 
And says, Thou, goddess, have the rule over flowers. 
I often wished to count the colours arranged ; 
Nor could I : the abundance was too great for numbering. 

Noble flowers. Flos generosus ; the singular being used, as 
before noticed. — Too great. Turn by * great* r than number.' 
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Exercise LXXXIV. 

d, the Father of the Gods scatters through the clouds 
the sparkling flames, 
drains the air with outpoured waters ! 
no other time did the hurled fires fell more frequently ; 
king is-terror-stricken, and panic seizes the breasts of the 
masses. 

ijcz^ SeaUera. Spargere. The word must be placed at the beginning 

iffjt the pentameter. — Drains, Siccare. — At no other time, Non alias. 

"—^Hurled, Missus. — Is-terror-stricken, Pavere. — Masses. Vulgus. 



Exercise LXXXV. 

;^A sacred grove lay below the Aventine hill, dark with the 
shade of the holm oak ; 
^ On seeing which you might say, A deity is in it. 

.In the midst (was) grass, and, covered with green moss, 
^t^ A vein of perennial water flowed from the rock. 

AvenUne. Aventinus. — On seeing which. Turn this pas- 
sively, by an ablative absolute; 'which being seen.' — Covered, 
Adopertus. 



Exercise LXXXVI. 

But the troop of her companions, attendants piled with 
flowers. 

Cry, Persephone, come to thy gifts. 

"Wlien, although called for, she is silent, they fill the moun- 
tains with cries, 

And strike their naked bosoms with sorrowful hand. 

Of her companions. uEqualis, agreeing with *(roo'g.' — Fii^^ 
Cumulatus. — Although called fcyr, Clamatxxa. 



L 
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Exercise LXXXVII. 

Seest thou how the sir gleams with odorous fires. 
And the Cilician pistil crackles on the kindled hearths ) 
The flame with its glitter strikes the gold of the temple, 
And scatters a tremulous ray on the highest part ot \ 
temple. 

Seed thou how, Cemere ut, with a suhjunctive. — (Slieianputi 
Ciliflsa spica, meaning saffron. — Highest part of the temfl 
Summa eedes. 



Exercise LXXXVni. 

When the night is now at its middle point, and afibrds silence 

for sleep, 
And you, dog and various birds, have become silent^ 
He, mindful of the old rite, and fearful of the gods. 
Rises : (his) twin feet have no fastenings. 

At its middle point, Medius, agreeiDg with 'night J — SiUnet 
Silentium (pi.). — Fastenings, Vinculum. 



Exercise LXXXIX. 

When Romulus laid in the tomb his brother's shades, 
And the due-rites (were) paid to Remus, swift to his cost, 
Unhappy Faustulus, and Acca with dishevelled hair. 
Sprinkled the burnt bones with their tears. 

When. Ut. — Brother's, Use the adjective •fratemus,' agreeing 
ith ^shades,' — Due-rites, Justa. — To his cost, Male. — Burnt, 
Tustus. 



L 
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EXEBOISB XC. 



Blm commanding they desire to embrace, and stretch out their 
arms: 
wiJIhe gliding shade escapes their clutching hands. 
■ When the fleeting image carried sleep away with it, 
4 Each carries to the king the words of his brother. 

Commanding. Mandare. — Clutching, Prensare. — Sleep, The 
3^ plmld ci somnus is to be used here.— j^esc^. Uterque, with the 
, ?erb in the phiraL 



Exercise XCL 

Often the wolf, following the lamb, is retained by his voice ; 
Often the lamb stood, when flying from the greedy wolf; 
Often dogs and hares couched beneath one shade ; 
And the doe stood on the rock, next to the lioness. 

By his voice. The preposition is to be inserted, contrary to the 
usual practice ; the ablative of the instrument, as distinguished 
from the ablative of the agenty generally requiring no preposition. 
-^—Covbched, Cumbere. — Lioness, Lea ; a rarer word than le^na. 



Exercise XCIL 

' K it is a crime, let the penalty of the offence committed flow 

over to me : 
Let Rome be free by the loss of my head.' 
He spoke, and burst in: the goddess, (thus) carried off, 

approved the deed, 
And was saved by the duteous-act of her own pontifex. 

Offence committed, Commissum. — Flow over, Redundare. — 
BvJUous'Oct Munus. 
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EXEBOISE XCin. 

They change their city by exile, and retire to Tibur. 

At a certain time (of old) Tibur was exile. 

The hollow pipe is missed on the stage^ is missed at tb 

altars : 
No dirge leads forth the last couches (bieis). 



To Tibur, As Tibur is the name of a town, no prepositia 
of course is required. — Is missed. Quaeri. — Last couches. Toj 
supremi ; although lectus is the common word for a fimeral bie: 



Exercise XCIV. 

The frightened horses are terrified, and, held back in vain, 
Drag their master through the rocks and hard stones. 
He had fallen &om his car; and the reins entangling his limb 
Hippolytus was hurried away, with lacerated body. 



Frightened. Sollicitus. — Entangling^ Moraos; the ablatii 
absolute being used. 



Exercise XCV. 

By chance under the shady valleys of wooded Ida 
There was a white bull, the glory of the herd, 
Marked with a small black (spot) between mid horns : 
It was the only patch ; the rest was of (the colour of) milk. 

Wooded. Nemorosus.— -4 small black spot. Tenui nigro.- 
PcUch. Labes. — The rest. Cetera (neut. pi.). 
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Exercise XCVI. 

What is more hard than the rock, what softer than the wave ? 
Still, hard rocks are hollowed by soft water. 
An iron ring is consumed by constant use, 
The curved ploughshare perishes by constant (friction against 
the) ground. 

More hard. The comparative here is to be formed by 
magis. — Constant Assiduus. — (Friction against the) ground. 
Use simply humus. 



Exercise XCVII. 

But always seem about to give what you will not really have 

given. 
So the sterile field often has deceived its lord ; 
So the gambler is not slow to lose, lest he should have lost. 
And the cozening die recalls the eager hands. 



About to give. Use the future participle. — Deceived. Fallere. — 
Ga/mhler, Lusor. — Is not slow. Cessare. — Cozening. Blandus. — 
Die. Alea. 



Exercise XCVIII. 

Still do thou carry funeral gifts to (me) dead, 
And give garlands moistened from thy tears. 
Although fire shall have changed my body to ashes. 
The sad remains will feel the pious duty. 

Dead. Exstinctus. — Bemains, Favilla, to be used in the 
singular. 
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ExfiBbiSE XCIX. 

Follow me, with the wings given (you) ; I will go in adyauM; I 
Let it be your care to follow i with me as your guide y« I ^ 

will be safe. I 

Whilst he advises, he fits tiie contrivance to the hoy ; ani | ^ 

shows him how to move, 
As their mother instructs the weak birds. 

Fallow. Sectari. — In advance, Praevius.— Gfttvfc. Ddx. Use 
the ablative absolute, as in Horace, * Teucro duoe.' — Contrivamu. 
Opus. — How to move. The infinitive is required in this aeiiBe, 
and the passive must be used. — Instructs, jSrudire. 



Exercise C. 

Then he fits to (his) shoulders the wings made for himself 
And timidly poises his body through the new path : 
And now, about to fly, he gave kisses to his little son ; 
Nor did the father's cheeks repress his tears. 

FUs, Accommodare. — Body. The plural can be used of 
corpus. — The father's. Use the adjective patrius, agreeing with 
* cheeks.^ — Bepress, Continere. 



Exercise CL 

The fastenings give way, and the wax melts, now that th« 

Sun-God is nearer ; 
Nor do the moved arms hold the thin breezes. 
Terrified, from the highest heaven he looked down on the 

waters : 
The rising night came over his eyes, with panic fear. 

Gi/ve way. Labare. — Now that the Sun-God, So. Use deus 
propior, putting the words in the ablative absolute. — Rising. 
Obortus. — Panic. Pavidus. 



I 
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EXSBCISB CIL 

The same earth does not bear all things. For Tines that 

(land) 
Is salted : this for olives : in this grain flonrishes snccessfhlly. 
In (men's) breasts there are as many characters as figures in 

the world : 
He who is wise will be fitted to cope with numberless 

characters. 

lituUed, Convenire. — Grain. Farra. — Wise. Sapere. — FiUtd 
io cop$ with. Aptus. — Cha/raeteri. Mos (pL). 



ExsttciSB cm. 

I wish not for the riches of forefathers, and crop 
Which a harvest stored by an old ancestor bore : 
A small crop is enough. It is enough to rest in one's bed, 
If one may, and to refresh one's limbs on the wonted couch. 

I with far. Requirere. — Forefaihers. Patres. — Stored. Conditus. 
By an oW ancestor. The preposition may be (in poetry) some- 
times omitted with the agent, as well as with the instrument.— 
If one may. Si licet. — Befresk. Levare. 



Exercise CIV. 

Here dances and songs are rife, and wandering all around 
The birds sound forth a sweet song with slender throat. 
A crop, uncultivated, bears cassia, and through whole fields 
The Mndly earth flowers with perfumed roses. 

Dances. Chorea. — All around. Passim. — Uncultivated. Non 
cfjltuB.—Ferf'umed, Odoratua. 
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Exercise CV. 

Bacchus also gave the breast of the husbandman, worn ^ 

great toil, 
To be softened with exultation. 
Bacchus also brings rest to afflicted mortals, 
Although their limbs sound, struck by the hard fetter. 

Giwe, This word ends the pentameter ; and breast (pact 
also is to be placed in the second line. — Sqftened. Dissolue] 
(for dissolvendus) ; the first three syllables forming a dact; 
Exidtation. lodiitiek,^ Although. Licet. 



Exercise CVI. 

Not to you are sad cares, nor mourning, Osiris, 

But the chorus, and song, and light love, are suited ; 

But varied flowers, and the forehead crowned with 

clusters ; 
But the safl5x)n robe, flowing down to your tender feet. 

Crowned, Eedimitus. — Ivy-clusters. Corymbus. — Sajl 
Luteus. — Flowing down. Fusus. 



Exercise CVII. 

Why dost thou marvel at so many shapes of mine in one be 
Hear the ancestral marks of the god Vertumnus. 
This crowd delights me ; nor do I exult in an ivory tem 
It is enough to be able to see the Roman forum. 

So vfiany shapes of mine. Tot formge mese. As a rule it ig 
good to have three words thus in agreement in one verse ; b 
is not objectionable here. — AncestrcU. Patemus. 
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Exercise CVIII. 

By this path once the Tiberinus directed its course; and they 

say 
That sounds of oars were heard through the lashed shallows ; 
But after that he yielded so much to his foster-sons, 
I am called the god Vertumnus, from the changed river. 

By this path. Hac (understanding via). — Lashed. Pulsus. — 
Fatter^ions. Alumnus. — Biver. Amnis. 



Exercise CIX. 

For me the first grape alters its colours on the darkening 

clusters, 
And the bearded blade swells with milky produce. 
Here sweet cherries, here autumnal plums, 
You notice, and the mulberries to redden on the summer 

day. 

Changes colour. Variare, used as a neuter verb. — Blade. Coma. 
— With produce. Fruge. — On the sv/mmer day. This will be in 
the ablative of 'time when.' — To redden. The construction 
changes after *cemis' from the accusative (^ cherries^ to the 
infinitive and accusative (' mulberries to redden ). 



Exercise CX. 

We will bravely suffer both the sword and the cruel fires ; 
Only let me have liberty to speak what my anger may wish. 
Do you remain, to whom the god has listened with com- 
pliant ear, 
And may you always be equally-paired in a safe love. 

Both . . . and, Et . . . et. — Listened. Annuere.— Compliant. 
Facilis. — Equally-paired. Pares. 
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HZSBCISE CXL 

O what does the heavy weight of rich gold profit me, 
And if a thousand oxen plough the rich fields 1 
Or what a house profit (me), resting on Phrygian colnmni, 
"Whether yours, Ismarus, or yours, O Carystus ? 

FUmgh. Findere. — Fields. Rus (pL). — Besting on^ Ct Owdj 
Epist. ex Ponto in. ii. 49 : Templa manent hodie vastia inoiii 
columnis. — Whether . . . or. Sive . . . sive. Of qoutm 'yawv' 
agrees with ' columns,^ 



EXBBCISB CXIL 

Formerly there was great reverence (shown) for the ]io«7 

head, 
And the old (man's) wrinkle was (held) in its due value. 
The youth carried on the work of Mars, and spirited wars ; 
And were present on guard for their gods. 

Hoary. Canus. — The (old marCs) wnnMe. Buga senilia— 
Its due vcUue. Pretium suum. — Spirited. Aoimosos. Use the 
imperfect of the verb. — Fresent on guard. Adesse in statione. 



Exercise CXIII. 

The roofs which you now see (covered) with bronze, you 

would then see (covered) with straw, 
And the wall was woven of tough osier. 
This small place, which sustains the halls of Vesta, 
Was then the great palace of unshorn Numa. 

Bronze, Mia. — Straw. Stipula. Tecta is only to be used once 
for ^ roof 8 covered* — Wall. This was the wall of a house, and 
therefore paries must be used. — Tough osier. Vimen lentum. — 
Small. Exiguus. — Halh. Atrium. — Unshorn. Intonsus. — 
Nuina. NtLrnS, 
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EXBROISB CXIV. 

Under a sunny hill' a grove crowded with the oak 
Stood j and many a bird lurked in the branches. 
There was close by a plot, perfectly green with grassy lawn, 
Moist from the drops of the softly sounding water. 

Bwtmy h4U, CoUia apricus, — Crowded with oak, Celeberrimus 
ilioe. — Mam/y a hyrd. Mmta avis. — Lurked, Latere. — Was close by, 
Sabesse. — Fht, Area. — ^For ^perfectly green ^ use the super- 
IsMfo of viridis. — Moist from, tJvida de. — Softly. The adverbs 
of dulds and lenis are simply the neuters singular of those 



Exercise CXV. 

Thou hast the mere show of a fountain ; both rain, and melted 

snows, 
Biches which the sluggish winter supplies to thee. 
Either muddy, thou runnest thy career in the winter season ; 
Or dusty, pressest the arid ground. 

Mere show, Instar. — Both , , . amd. Que . . . (iiie,-^Melted, Solu- 
to/L-^Eidies which, Quas divitias. — Supplies, Ministrare.-r 
Muddy. Lutulentus. — Bunnest thy career. Agere cnrsua^-^ Winter. 
BrumaliS) agreeing with tempus. — Arid ground, Arens humus. 



Exercise CXVI; 

live pious : though pious, you will die. Duly observe sacred 

rites ; though observing them. 
Gloomy death will drag you from the temples to the hollow 

tomb. 
Trust to good poems : lo ! Tibullus lies (dead). 
From one so great scarce remains (that) which a small urn 

holds. 

Though pious. Pius. — Duly observe sacred rites. Colere sacra. 
— Gloomy. Gravis. — Tomb, Bustum (pi.). — Trust to. Confidere, 
followed by a dative. — Tibullus. Tibullus. — From one so greai. 
E tanto. — Holds. Capere. 
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Exercise CXVII. 



This (man) believes mo despoiled by the heats ; this by the 

cold ; 
Another thinks it to be the fault of the haiL 
But to me neither hail, hateful to hardy rustics, 
Nor wind, or sun, or frost, has been injurious. 

Despoiled. Spoliatus (feminine). — HecUs, Mstus (pL)— 
Another thinks. Turn by Est quoque qui putet. — FcmU. Crimea. 
— Hardy rtbstics. Durus colonus. — Or sun. Sol ve. — Injuriom. 
Fraudi (a double-dative construction, Hke 'Mare nautis ezitio 
est*). 



Exercise CXVIIT. 

Often you have thought that my leaves trembled before the 

wind : 
But the cause of (that) trembling was fear in us. 
If I have deserved it, and I seem guilty, place me on the 

flame. 
And bum our limbs in the smoky hearths. 

You have thought, Putastis, for putavistis. — Trembled before 
the wind. Tremuisse ventc— TremftKngr. Tremor. — Deserved. 
Merere. — OuUty. Nocens. — Place on, Imponere, followed by a 
dative. — Bum. Urere ( pi. imperat). — ^moky. Fumosus. 



Exercise CXIX. 

If I have deserved it, and I seem guilty, lop me down with 

the axe ; 
And let it be permitted to (me) wretched to be a disgrace 

once for alL 
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• 

you have no reason why I should he hurnt, nor why I 

should he lopped down, 
lare me : so may you accomplish the journey you have 

begun. 

Lop me dovm. Excidere. — Axe. Femim. — Permitted, Licere 
led impersonally). — To me wretched. Miser (dat. sing. fem.). — 
sgrace, Dedecus. — Once for all, SemeL As this is an 
iphatio adverb, it may end the verse. — Have no reason why, 
, Nee cur urar . . . habetis. — Accomplish, Perficere. — You 
ve hegv/n. — Coeptus, a participle agreeing with ^journey,' 



Exercise CXX. 

le compelled bulls to give their neck to the yoke ; 
len the ground, dug up, first saw the suns. 
)pper was in request ; the iron mass lay hid : 
las, how it ought to have been covered (by the earth) 
perpetually! 

Compelled, Cogere. — To gvoe, Pr»bere. — Ground^ dug up, 
nmus eruta. — In request. In pretio. — Iron, Ch&lyb€ltts, an 
jective, agreeing with massa. — Lay hid. The imperfect is the 
tural tense here. — Ought to have been covered, Kemember 
at when debeo, oportet, &o., are thus used, they are put in the 
rfect tense, and tne infinitive followiDg them in the present : 
bui facere, not debeo fecisse. 



Exercise CXXL 

> you he shall transfer the torments of old criminals : 

> the ancient spirits you will be a cause of rest. 
Sisyphus, you will have (some one) to whom to give up 

your rolling load : 
ow the swift wheels will whirl round new limbs. 

Transfer. Transcribere. — Criminals, Reus. — Spirits, Manes. 
Ancient, Antiquus. — Sisyphus. Sisyphtls. — Boiling load, 
induB revolubile. — To give up. The form of the sentence is : 
abere oui tradas. Observe the position in which a relative 
uise may be placed. — Whirl round. Yersare. 

F 



For hoT isanr flower* srrinz i:i> in Sicilian Hrbla. 
Or how caiLT croe^isiEiS the Cili'Zian Lmd iKAiSy I cool 

telL 
Xor. when sad winier has bzis;I<Eii with the wings of Ai 
AVith how nuuiT a hailstorm Athos is made white. 

Begin with Xon ezo. and pat dicam with the second cL 
in the pentameter. — Hwc many, Qaot. The verb will be 
the sabjonctire mood. — Cili'Tian. .Cilissa. — Brittled. Inhorra 
— HaiUtarm. Grande. — Atkot. Athos. — Mad€ irAile. I 



canoa. 



ExERasE CXXITI. 

There shall not DeJI to jour lot fiineral oheeqnies and tht 

tears of your friends : 
Yon shall be cast forth, a person nndeplored. 
The very flames, which devour all things (else), shall shun yoa; 
The jost ground shall reject the hateful corpse. 

Fall to your lot. Contingere. — Funeral obsequies, I^moa.— 
Your friends. Tui — A person undephred, Capat indeploiatain. 
— Very. Ipse. — Devour. CSarpere. — Ground, Humua. — B^sA, 
Respuere. 



Exercise CXXIV. 

The drop hollows the stone ; a ring is wasted by wearing ; 
And the curved ploughshare is worn by the pressed ground. 
Shall devouring time, therefore, destroy all things, except 

us] 
Death even, conquered by my hardness, is slow to come. 

Hollows, Cavare. — Wasted by wearing. Usuoonsumi. — Curved, 
Adunous. — Is worn. Teri.^-Destroy. Perdere. — Even. Quoque. 
—Hardness. Duritia. — Is slow to come, Cessare. 



\ 
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Exercise CXXV. 

- By poem(s) virtue is made long-lived ; and, secure from the 

sepulchre, 
, 01)taiii8 recognition from late posterity. 

Wasting age consumes iron and stone ; 

And nothing has greater strength than time. 

Is made long-lived. Fit vivax. — Secure from, Expers, followed 
by a genitive. — Obtains recognition, Notitiam hahere, governing 
a genitive. — Wagting, Tabidus. — Age, Yetuai&s,— Nothing, 
Niula res. — Strength, Robur, 



Exercise CXXVI. 

"Sow chase the headlong hare, with cunning hound ; 
Xow stretch your nets on the leafy peaks : 
Or teinfy the tiimd deer with the variegated scare-line ; 
Or let the boar fall, pierced by the spear at its breast. 

Headlong, Pronus. — Hound, Catulus. — Feaks, Jugum. — 
Scar^line, Formido (a line hung with feathers). — Pierced, 
FosBUS. — At its breast. Adversus, agreeing with spear (cuspis). 



EXERCTSE CXXVII. 

Order the tamed bulls to place their necks beneath the load, 
That the curved ploughshare may wound the hard ground. 
Bury the seeds of Ceres in the turned earth, 
Which the land may return to you, with plenteous interest 

Place beneoith, Supponere, followed by a dative. — Citrveil. 
Aduncus. — Of Ceres, Use the adjective Cerealis, agi'eeing with 
^ seeds,* — Turned. Versatus. — Interest, Foeuus. 

F 2 
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Exercise CXXVILL 



See the streams gliding witli pleasant mnnnnr ; 
See the sheep grazing on the fertile grass. 
Behold, the she-goats seek the clifGs and nigged rocks : 
They will now bring back fall adders for their kids. 

See, Adspicere. — Grazing. Tondens, with an accusative.— 
Rugged. Praeruptus. 



Exercise CXXIX. 

Either, if you can, try to aUay fires (when) new, 

Or when they have collapsed by their own force. 

When (their) fury is in (full) course, yield to the futy in its 

career: 
P>ery (wild) impulse affords dif&cult access. 

Allay, Sedare. — Fires, Incendiam.— Oo^^^wmZ^ Procnmbore.— 
By. Can either be turned by a simple ablative of the instrument^ 
or by *per.* — FvXl cowse, ^Cursus.— J» its career. Use the 
participle currens. — Inqmlse. Impetus. — Access, Aditus, to be 
put in the plural. 



Exercise CXXX. 

Thou didst everything (thou couldst) that the crafty stranger 

might not depart : 
He gave his fidl sails to the flight he had resolved on. 
(Thou) who wert able to change men into a thousand figures, 
Wert not able to change the laws of thy own mind. 

HuU • • • might not. Ne . . . abiret. — He had resolved on, 
Certus, agreeing with 'flight,* — Change. Vertere.— Zoto*. Jus 
(plural). 
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Exercise CXXXI. 

Whilst I Efpeak, and equally desire and fear to be torn back, 
"With what force, alas, the wave lashes the side (of the ship) ! 
Spare me, spare, ye deities of the blae sea ; 
And let it be enough that Jove is unfriendly to me. 

Equally. Pariter. — Tom hack, Revelli. — Force. Vires. — 
Lathed. Increpare. — Deities. Numen. — Blue. CsBTuleus. — Let 
U be enough. Sit satis. — Unfriendly, Infestus. 



Exercise CXXXII. 

Whilst fortune aids, and smiles with serene fsice. 

All things foUow resources (as yet) unimpaired : 

But as soon as it has thundered, they fly ; nor is he known to 

any 
Who lately was girt round with troops of companions. 

Aids. Juvare. — Smiles. Ridere. — Besources unimpaired. 
Indelibatffi opes. — As soon as. Simul. — Thundered. Intonare. — 
Is known, Nosci. — LaJtdy. Modo. — Troops. Agmina. 



Exercise CXXXIII. 

The earth shall bear stars ; the heaven shall be deft by the 

plough : 
The wave shall give (forth) flames j and the fire shall give 

(forth) waters. 
AH things will go (on) diametrically opposite (to what they 

were) by the laws of nature ; 
And no part of the universe shall hold its proper -course. 

CUft. Fiudi. — Diametrically opposite. Preeposterus. — Universe. 
Mundus. — Its proper course. Iter auum. 



Exercise CXXXIV. 

If I had a voice nnbroken, a breast firmer than brass^ 
And more months (than one), with more tongues. 
Still I could not, for that, embrace in words all things ; 
The (abundance of) matter quite surpassing my strength 

IJ I had. Turn by si mihi forent ; the verb • forent ' comi 
the end of the pentameter. — Unbroken. Infragilis. — Brass. 
— More mouths. Ora plura. — For that. Idcirco. — Emh 
Complecti. — Matter quite surpassing. Materia ezsuperans ; t 
turned by the ablative absolute. 



Exercise CXXXV. 

You see how doves come to shining roofs : 

A tower not clean would receive no birds (within it). 

Ants never move towards empty granaries. 

No friends will flock to wealth if lost 

You see how. Aspicis ut, followed by a subjunctive. — /fining. 
Candidus. — Not clean. Sordidus. — Move Uncards. Tenders ad.— 
Empty. loanis. — No friends will flock. Nullus amicus ibit.— 
Lost. Amissus. 



Exercise CXXXVI. 

AVritings bear (the lapse of) years : by writings you know 

Agamemnon, 
And whoever bore arms against or with him. 
Who would know Thebes and the seven leaders without 

song, 
And whatever was after these events, and whatever was 

before 1 

Writings.^ Scripta (neut. pi.). — Agamemnon. Use the Greek 
aocusative, Ag&m6mD5n&. — ^Bemember that ' I know * is ' novi,' 
lot nosco. — Or vnth. Vel simul. — These events. Haec. — Obsenre 

hat ' et ' can be the second word of a clause. It must be so 

laced here. 



» 
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Exercise CXXXVII. 

ilthoagh you always showed true love for me, 
Still this love was increased by adversity : 
And he who saw your tears and mine (flowing) equally 
Would believe that two (persons) were about to undergo 
punishment. 

Although. Quum, followed by the subjunotive. — Showed, 
Aneetare. — TFcw increoBed by, Cresoere. — Adversity, Adversum 
tempus. — And he who. Quique. — Mine, Noster. — Equally, 
Buiter. — Undergo ^nishment, Pcsnam pati. With the future 
infinitive the auzihary ' esse ' may be omitted. 

Exercise CXXXVni. 

You also, formerly the (very) confidence of our interests — 
(You) who were a refuge for me — (you) who were a harbour 

for me — 
Do you also abandon the cause of the fiiend taken in hand 

(by you), 
And so quickly throw aside the pious burden of duty 1 

Confidence, Sc, Fiducia rerum nostrarum. — Befuge, Confu- 
gium. — Ahcmdon, Dimittere. — Taken in hand, Susceptus, 
agreeing with * friend,* not with * cause,* — Throw aside, Ponere. — 
Duty, Officium. Begin the verse with Officiique. 

Exercise CXXXIX. 

Assuredly probity, tried by adversity, 
Draws material for praise from a time of sadness. 
If hardy Ulysses had seen nothing hostile, 
Penelope would be happy, but without praise. 

Assuredly, Scilicet. — Tried by adversity, Exercitus adversis 
rebus. — Draws, Sc, Habere materiam, followed by a genitive. 
— Of sadness, Tristis, agreeing with * time,* — Ha/rdy^ Durus.— 
Nothing hostile. Nihil infesti. — Peneilope, F^nSIQ^S. 
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Exercise CXL. 

Many as the reeds by wliich tlie wet ditches are crowded, 
Many as the bees which flowery Hybla supports, 
Of evils, so thick, a crowd surrounds me ; 
Believe me, our complaint is less than the truth. 

Mcmy as. Turn by 'by how many a reed,' quam multl 
arundine. — Crowded, Oelebrare. — Supports. Tueri. The words 
^many as* are to be turned as in the first verse. — Surround, 
Circumstare. — Less than the truth, Vero est minor. Of coune 
minor, although an adjective, can here end the verse, as being 
a predicate. 



Exercise CXLI. 

Poems come forth, drawn from a serene mind : 

Our times are clouded by sudden evils. 

Poems require retirement «uid ease (on the part) of the 

writer : 
Me the sea, me the winds, mo the wild winter tosses. 

Dravmfrom, Deductus. — CUmded hy, Nubilus. — BetiremtiiU, 
Secessus. — Require, QuBerere. — Tosses, Jactare. 



Exercise CXLTI. 

It is something, that one falling either by his natural fate or 

the sword 
Should lay his dying body in the solid ground ; 
And to give some remains to his friends, to hope for a tomb, 
And not to be food for the fishes of the sea. 

It is something. Est ahquid. — Natural fate. Fatum suum.— 
Either ,,, or, V e . . . ve. — Lay, Ponere. — Oim some remains to 
his friends, Mandare aliquid suis. — Of the sea, .^uoreiis, 
agreeing with 'fishes,* 
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Exercise CXLIIL 

"When the saddest image of that night rises before me, 
"Which was for me the last period (spent) in the city ; 
"When I recall the night on which I left so many things 

dear to me, 
H'ow also the tear-drop trickles from my eye. 

Thai. Ille ; the genitive being Illlus, as here, or Illlus. — Bisea 
before me. Subire. — Lofit period, Tempus supremum.— iJecatt. 
BLepetere. — Tear-drop, Gutta. — Trickkn, Labi. 

Exercise CXLIV. 

I address for the last time, about to depart, my sorrowing 

friends. 
Who, from those (who were) lately (so) many, were reduced 

to one or two. 
My loving wife held (me) weeping, herself weeping more 

bitterly ; 
A shower (of tears) ever falling down her innocent cheeks. 

For ^ lad time, Extremum (adverb). — From those^ Sc. Use 
mode de multis. — Reduced to one or two, Unus et alter erant. 
— Weeping more bitterly. Flens acrius. In a sentence of this sort 
the words which are repeated — like weeping, herself weeping — 
should be put, if possible, near together. — Shower, Imber.-r-i^otwi. 
Per. — Innocent, Indignus (that is, worthy a better fate). 

Exercise CXLV. 

But then my wife, clinging to my arms as I departed, 

Mingled these sad words with her tears : 

' You cannot be torn from me. Oh ! ' she said, * together, 

together, we will go ; 
I will follow you : and I will be the wife, an exile of an 

exile.' 

Clinging to my arms, Sc, Use inhaerere humeris abeuntis. — 
Mmgled, Miscere.— Tom away from me, Avellere. — An exile. 
See the note above (CXLIY.) about the position. 
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I 

Exercise CXLVI. 

The deeds of the leader will live, and the hard-won gloiy d 

his exploits : 
This remains ; this alone escapes the greedy funeral pyres. 
He will be a part of history, and be read in every age ; 
And will give himself (to be) a subject for clever writers 

£md poems. 

Hard-won. Operosus. — Exploits. Res (pi). — Alone etcaipa. 
Effugit una. — Funeral pytes. Rogus. — History. Hifltori».— 
Every a>ge. Totum aevum. — A subject for clever writers, Opw 
ingeniis ; where opus is in apposition to ' se.' 



Exercise CXLVII. 

Fates remain for all : there awaits all the greedy 
Ferryman, and (that) one boat, scarce enough for the crowd. 
Thither we are all tending : we hasten to one goal : 
Gloomy Death calls all things under his laws. 

Remain for. Manere, followed by an acousative. — There awaiilkk 
Exspectat.— G^reedy. Avarus. — Ferryman. Portitor. — BoaJt. Rati& 
'^Enough. Satis, used aa an adjective. — Tend. Teudere. — Qoai, 
Meta. — Gloormf. Ater. — Under. Sub, followed by an acGUsati?e, 
as there is a verb of motion (vocare). 

Exercise CXLYIII. 

Moreover, the stars are reported to have fled from the sky, 
And the day-star to have deserted his usual paths. 
The day-star appeared to no one in the whole world ; 
And the day came, the star not leading the way. 

Moreover. Quinetiam. — Are reported. Ferri. — Day-star. Lucifer. 
— And is et; a word which does not necessarily begin a sentence, 
but may come in the second place. — Deserted. Destitnera 
— Appeared. Comparere. — The star not leading the way. Turn bj 
the ablative absolute, using prseire, and inserting the clause 
between venit and dies. Observe that prseeunte is regarded as 
beginning with two short syllables (prseiontg). 
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EXEBOISE CXLIX. 

ifc fhe law of death is rigid, and inevitable : 

ba threads of (fate) stand ratified, not to be respim by any 

hand, 
gypress now tears ; (he) is not revocable by them 
Kom once the sailor (Charon) has carried in his shadow- 

beaiing skiff. 

Lmo. Jus. — Inevitable. luevitabilis. This word can only 
JBur towards the close of the verse, followed by a spondee. — 
il^iadL Ratus. — Beynin, Kenere; the gerundive in 'dus* 
iDg used, agreeing with threads (filum), aud followed here by 
instrumental ablative, not, as usual, by a dative. — Supjn-esn. 
pprimere (imperat. sing.). — By them. Iste. — Once. Semel. — 
aaouhbearing ikiff. Unibrifera linter. 



Exercise CL. 

1. As long as you shall be prosperous, you will count 
ny friends : if the times shall have proved cloudy, you 
1 be alone. 

1« Umg (u. "Don^c-^Count. Numerare. — Cloudy. Nubilus. 

I. Sach is the state, such now the position, of my affairs, 
t there ought to be no limit to tears. 

ru«/L Is. — StaJte. Status. — Position. Fortuna. — Ought to he. 
)ere adesse. Observe that debeo is not an impersonal verb. 



Exercise CLT. 

.. As the shadow is the companion to those who go 
jugh the rays of the sun ; when this is concealed, 
cured by the clouds, that (shadow) flies. 

*o ihaee tcho go. Ire, using the present participle. — (^scured, 
wus. 
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2. So the unstable herd follows the eyes of fortane 
which, as soon as they are concealed by the overshadc 
cloud, it withdraws. 

Unstable, Mobilis. — Herd, Vulgus. — The which <u «oc 
Quad (agreeing with lumina) simuL — Overshadowing, 
ductus. 



Exercise CUL 

1. I am blamed undeservedly : a humble plain is ploi 
by me ; thai was a work requiring great richness oi 
duction. 



A humble plain. Campus tenuis. — By 
Illud. — Requiring f dc, Fertilitatis magnae. 



me, Mihi — 



2. That skiff ought not, therefore, to trust itself 1 
ocean, if anj (skiff) dares to sport in a small lake. 

Therefore. Idee. — If any (shiff). Si qua. — SmalL Exi| 



Exercise CIIIL 

1. Unhappy, I follow with my eyes the departing si 
far as I may ; and the sand is wet with my tears. 

Follow. Prosequi. — So far as I may, Qnk licet. - 
Humere. 

2. A mass, the handiwork of nature, looks o 
boundless deep : it was a mountain : that (mass) lesii 
waters of the sea. 

A m>ass, the hamdiwork of naJture, Moles nativa. — ^oi 
Immensus. — T^ i^mass). Ilia. — Of the sea, uEquoreus. 



t 
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Exercise CUY. 



1. You are lighter than leaves then when, without the 
«i<ight of their sap, they fly, dried by the ceaseless breezes. 

^'&p. Succus. — Dried. Aridus factus. — Ceaseless, Mobilis. 

2. And there is less (weight) in you than the weight in 
fcae topmost ear of com, wMch, light (as it is), is stiffened, 
llttQliad by the constant suns*. 

^Topmod ear of com. Summa arista. — Is stiffened, Rigere. — 
"Wv&ati Ustus. — Constant, Assiduus. 



Exercise CLV. 

L (That help) which neither the earth, fertile in pro- 
Indng herbs, nor a god (can give), (that) help you aie able 
sobxingme. 

■ Fertile. Fecundus. — Producing herbs, Graminibus creandis. 

2. For I am yours, and with you I lived in childish 
^BaiSj and yours I pray to be (for) the time which (stUl) 
c^emiiins. 

I am yours. Sum tua. — I Ivoed, Fui. — Childish,, Puerilis. — 
Z%« time, Sc, Quod temporis superest. 



Exercise CLVI. 

1. You will err, if you are slow. How quickly ages have 
olieady passed away ! The day does not stand idle, or return. 

Ateehw. Tardus eris. — Passed away. L&hL—Eetvm, Bemeare. 
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2. How quickly the earth loses its purple colours ! how 
quickly the white poplar its beautiful leaves ! 

Lose, Deperdere. 



Exercise CLVII. 

1. I have seen before now the youth mourning that bii 
days have passed in folly, when advanced age pressed 
(heavily on him). 

In folly, Stultus ; agreeing with dies. — Advan4^ Serior. 
The learner should refer to the remarks made already about \ 
the position of clauses beginoing with relatives, such as qui, ' 
cum, &c. 

2. cruel gods ! the renewed serpent strips off his yean: 
but to beauty the Mes have granted no delay. 

Benewed. Novus. 



Exercise CLVIII. 

1. To Phoebus and Bacchus alone there is eternal youth; 
for unshorn locks become either god. 

Either. Uterque. 

2. He whom the Muses shall celebrate will live whilst the 
earth (bears) oaks, whilst the heaven stars, whilst the river 
bears along its waters. 

Bears along, Vehere. This word is only used in the last clause, 
and undorstood with the precedmg ouea. 
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Exercise CLIX. 

1. Tou see few streams, sprung firom great sources ; most of 
lem are swollen by united waters. 

Are twoUen, Multiplicare. 

2. Whilst you can do so, and (only) moderate emotions stir 
ur heart, if you are dissatisfied, stop on the first threshold. 

Whilst you can do so. Dum licet. — Heart, PrsBCordia. — Dis- 
iq^ed. Si piget. — Stop, Sistere pedem. 



Exercise CLX. 

1. For delay gives strength : delay ripens to the full the 
ider grapes, and makes what was (mere) blade strong 
»p8. 

RtpetM to ihefvM, Percoquere. 

2. The tree which affords broad shades to those who walk 
meath it) was a twig when first it was planted. 

WaiHL Spatiari. — When, Quo tempore. — Plomted, Poni. 



Exercise CLXI, 

I. Then it might have been torn up from the surface of 
» earth with the hands : now it stands by its own strength, 
tdigiously grown. 

hirface of the earth, Tellus summa. — Prodigiously grown. In 
DieiiBum aucta. 
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2. (It is) a useful determination to extinguish the duel 
flames, and not to have a breast a slave to its own failing. 

Determination. Propositum. — Slave to. Servus, followed by 
a genitive. — Failing. Culpa. 



Exercise CLXIL 

1. The earth rears healthful plants, and also harmful; and 
the rose is often close to the nettle. 

Healthful. Bonus.— ^nd also. Idemque, agreeing of couise 
with * earth.^ The pentameter ends with rosa e&^ ; this elision 
with the verb ' est ' being not infrequent. 

2. Then the people sat on steps made of turf^ while any 
branch whatever covered their shaggy locks. 

Of turf. De cespite. — Whilst any branch. Quselubet froDS; 
using the ablative absolute. 



Exercise CLXIII. 

1. There is a sacred fount near the purple hills of flowering 
Hymettus, and ground soft with green tur£ 

2. A wood, of no great height, makes a grove : the arbutas 
covers the grass : the rosemary, and laurels, and black myrtle 
are fragrant. 

Of no great height. Non altus. — Rosemary. Ros maris. 



Exercise CLXIV. 

1. Fanned by soft Zephyrs and the healthfcd breeze^ the 
leaves of so many kinds and the topmost blade tremble. 

Fanned. Impulsus. — Blade. Herba. 
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2. The wood received wild beasts ; the air, birds into its 
keeping : you, fishes, lay hid in the liquid water. 

Into its keeping, Habendus, agreeing with ^ bvrds,^ — Lay hid. 
Delitescere. 



Exercise CLXV. 

1. Then the human race wandered in the lonely fields ; 
and it was mere brute-strength and untutored impulse. 

Mere hrutp-strengih, Merse vires. — Untutored imp^dse, Kude 
pectus. 

2. The wood had (ever) been their abode ; grass their food ; 
leaves their beds : and now for long (years past) another had 
been known to none. 

^710^^. Alter. 



Exercise CLXVI. 

1. The bull which you (now) fear you used to stroke, (then) 
a calf : the tree under which you now recline was a twig. 

The tree under which. In such sentences as this the antecedent 
can be attracted into the case of the relative, being of course then 
put in the relative clause. Either arbor sub qua or sub qua 
arbore can be used. 

2. As doves, a most timid crowd, flee from eagles ; and as 
a new-bom lamb flees the wolves (if) seen; 

New-born lamb, Agna novella. 



Exercise CLXVIL 

1. So they feared the men rushing on without order : the 
colour which there was before remains unaltered in no 
(maiden). 

Without order. Sine more. — Remains unaltered, Consistere. 

G 



2. For there was one fear (to all) ; not the sai 
fear. Part tear their hair ; part sit senseless (with i 

Fcrm. Facies. — Senstless, Sine mente. 

Exercise CLXVUX 

1. One, sorrowful, is silent ; another calls in vain 
mother : this one complains ; this one is stapified : Ql 
remains ; that one flees. 

One . . . another. Altera . . . altera. 

2. That you may rescue your hody (from ill) you ' 
submit to the knife and cautery ; and, though thirsty, \ 
will not refresh your parched mouth with water. 

Cautery. Ignes. — And . . . not. Nee. 

Exercise CLXDL 

1. That you may be sound in mind will you reliise 
endure anything (in the world) ? But this part (of ourselTi 
has a value greater than the body. 

Be sound. Valere. — Refuse. Negare, followed by an infiniti^ 
— J^ut. As this is equivalent to and yet, use ' at.' 

2. The river is bom small, but acquires strength as 
goes; and where it comes receives many waters. 

Small. Exiguus. — As it goes. Eundo. 

Exercise CLXX. 

1. She strives to draw down the reluctant moon from 1 
hariot^ and to hide the horses of the sun in darkness. 

Strives. Niti, followed in poetry by an infinitive. This wc 
gins the pentameter. — She is emphatic^ and is to be tamed 
v.— 2fid<;. Abdere. 
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2. She bridles the waters, and stops the slanting streams. 
She moyes woods and living rocks from their place. 

BridUt* Refrsenare. — Slanting. Obliquus. — Livvng, Yivus. 



Exercise CLXXT. 

1. There is a place in the woody valleys of central Ida, far 
away, and crowded with pitch-trees and oaks ; 

Woody. Nemorosus. — Far away. Devins. — Crowded. Fre- 
quena. — (kiks. Ilex. 

2. Which is cropped by the month neither of the placid 
aheep, nor she-goat loving the rocks, nor the broad mouth of 
the slow heifer. 

MotUh of the flacid sheep. The Latin for mouth only need be 
put once, and that in the second line with broad (patulus). — 
Cropped. Carpi. — Heifer. Bos (fern.). 



Exercise CLXXII. 

1. The. wave glittered with the image of the reflected 
tnoon, and there was the brightness of day in the silent 
Dight. 

Glittered. Radiare. — Reflected. Repercussus. — Brightness of 
day. Nitor diumus. 

^. And no voice, no murmur, came to our ears, except the 
Jmurmur) of the water parted by (my) body. 

No mwrm/ar. Murmur need be put once only, in the penta- 
meter^ with the second clause. — Parted. Dimotus. 

G 2 
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Exercise CLXXIIL 

1. Alas me ! why, joined in heart, are we severed I 
waves ; and one mind, (but) not one earth, holds us twt 

Heart, Animus. — Severed. Seoemi. — Us ttoain. Duo. 

2. Either let your Sestos receive me, or my Abydoe 
your land is as dear to me, as ours to you. 

Your Sestos, Sestos tua. — Receive. Sumere. — Ahydos, A 
— As . . . (M. Tarn . . . quam. — Is dear, Plaoere. 



Exercise CLXXTV. 

1. A tower open towards every side looks round < 
waves : hither I am borne, and both face and bosom a 
with tears. 

Open. Patens. — Towards. In. — Fa^. Os. — Both , , 
Que . . . que. 

2. Through tears I gaze ; and favouring my longing 
our eyes see further than usual. 

Longing. Cupidus. — Eyes, Lumen. — Further than 
Longius assueto. 

Exercise CLXXV. 

1. There rise before the mind a thousand for 
perishing ; and death brings less punishment than the 
of death. 

Eise before. Occurrere. — Forms, Figura. — Brings, I 
— Less punishment. Minus pcensB. 

2. I suspect that wolves are at once about to coir 
way or that, to tear my breast with greedy tooth. 

Wolves. This ends the pentameter. — Are at once ahotU 
Jam-jam venturos esse. — This way or that, H4c ilU. — t 
Qui lament. 
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Exercise CLXXVI. 

L. He will go up opposing mountains, and (enter) streams 
ibled by showers : he will tread on high-piled snows. 

To upf Sc. Ire in adversos montes. — Showers. Nimbus. — 
(»d on, Exterere. — High-pikd. Congestus. 

2. Nor, when about to press the waves, will he plead in 
iuse the swelling east winds, or seek stars fit for sweeping 
)r the waters. 

Vams, Fretum. — Flead in exmtse, Causari. — Sweeping over 
vnUers. Aquss verrendas. Remember that 'or* is * ve,' as 
1 as ' aut.' 



Exercise CLXXVII. 

L. Pluck grapes hanging from full vines : let the kind 
d give apples of Alcinous. 

^hu^, Carpere. — Kind. Benignus. — €H,ve. Praebere. — 
rinovs, A1cIq5us. 

I, Eobes will be torn ; gems and gold will be broken : the 
le which poems shall give will be lasting. 

Tive, Tribuere. — Lasting, Perennis. 



Exercise CLXXVIII. 

L. You de&aud boys of sleep, and hand them over to their 
sters, that their tender hands may undergo the cruel lasL 

Jndergo, Subire. — Lash, Verber (pi.). This is an address to 
rora. 

J. You (are) pleasant neither to the lawyer nor eloquent 
ader : each is compelled to rise to new lawsuits. 

''jowyer, Causidicus. — Eloquent pleader. Disertus. — Lawsuits. 
. Here, as new is emphatic, it may end the line. 
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Exercise CLXXIX. 

1. (Here) rests, joined to his faithful Fahricius, Aquinns 
who rejoices to have gone first to Elysian dwellings. 

Bests. Requiescere. — Aquinus. Aqulnus. — Find. Prior. 

2. Each fulfilled the sacred bond of a meritorions life 
and — ^which Fame but seldom hears of — was a friend (t 
the other). 

Fulfilled. Functus, for functus est. — Meritorious. Laadaktf 
— Hears of. Novisse. 



Exercise CLXXX. 

1. Forthwith we place the watchful lights in the topmofi 
roof, the signals and mark for the accustomed journey. 

Forthwith. Protinus. — Accfostomed jowm&y. Viaassueta. 

2. And drawing the twisted threads with revolvinj 
spindle, with a woman's art we beguile the slow delays. 

Threads. Stamen. — Bevolving spindle. Fusus versatos. — 2 
woman's. Foemineus, agreeing with *art.' — Beguile. Fallere. 



Exercise CLXXXI. 

1. And now we look forth ; now we pray with timi. 
voice that the favouring breeze may give an easy passage. 

FoAJOuring. Utilis. — Passage. Via (pL). 

2. Sometimes with our ears we seek to catch sounds, an* 
we believe every noise to be (that) of your approach. 

Sometimes. Interdum. — Seek to catch sounds. Voces captare.- 
Approach. Adventus. 
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Exercise CLXXXIL 

1. Some (maidens) for health's sake suffer the knife and 
cauteiy ; to others the bitter juice brings a dismal help. 

Some . . . others, Alise . . . ahsB.—J'^or healtKs sake, Ut valeant. 
— The knife and cautery, Ferrum et ignis. 

2. There is no need of these (appliances) : only avoid 
peqniy, and preserve at once yourseK and me and your 
plighted faith. 

At once, Simul. — Plighted, Datus. 



Exercise CLXXXHL 

1. Whilst neither you yield, nor he thinks himseK to be 
inferior, you stand in the way of his wishes, he of yours. 

You. Tu, to be expressed necessarily, because it is emphatic, 
as opposed to ille. — Inferior, Secundus. — Stand in the way of 
Obfitare, followed by a dative. 

2. I myself am tossed like a ship which unyielding 
Boreas drives into the deep, (while) the tide and wave carry 
it back. 

Uhyiddvng, Certus. — Drives, Propellere. — Tide, Matua, 



Exercise CLXXXIY. 



1. Yon I saw, waking, with my eyes ; you in thought at 
night, when my eyes lie overpowered by peaceful sleep. 

Wahvng, Vigilans. — In thought, Animo. — Overpowered, Victus. 



\ 
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2. What will you do wten present — you who not yek 
seen charmed me? I was enamoured, although this fin 
was afar. 

Charmed, Placere. — I was enamowred. Ardere. — ^Here ate 
quamvis the indicative is used. This is addressed to a lady. 



Exercise CLXXXV. 

1. He looks back on days which have perished, and saft 
years, and fears not the waters of Lethe, now nearer (thaa 
it was before). 

Looks hack on. Kespicere. — And fears not Nee metuit. 

2. !N'o day is unpleasant and burdensome to him as he 
remembers it; none rises before him which he would like 
not to have remembered. 

Day. Lux. — Burdensome. Gravis. — As he remefmben. Be- 
cordor, using the participle. — Rises before him, Subire. — J^^iik* 
Cujus. — He would like. Velit. 



Exercise CLXXXVI. 

1. A worn-out poop, which stood on the lofty bank, he 
filled with stones, and opposed it to the streams. 

Worn-out. Emeritus. — Streams. Vada. 

2. So he averted the deluge of waters. Who could 
believe it? — the keel (though) sunken brought aid to its 
master. 

Deluge of waters. Nimise aqu89. — Red. Carina. — Mader, 
Dominus, not magister, which does not usually mean master in 
the sense of owner. 
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Exercise CLXXXVIL 

L. There is a sacred fountain, sparkling, and more pellucid 
m. any glass : many think this (fountain) to have a deity 
bached to it). 

Jparkling, Nitidus. — Any, Omnis. 

2. Above which the water lotus spreads out its branches, 
) a grove : the earth is green with tender turf. 

Voter lotus. L5t5B aquatica. — One a grove. That is, *oiie 
TUB spreading out) a grove ' (nemus). 



Exercise CLXXXVIII. 

I. I seek the grottoes and the wood, as though the wood 
I grottoes could avail me : they were cognizant of your 
)et company. 

hottoes. Antrum. — As though , , , could avail, Tanquam 
Bintw-— Co^iasan^, d^. Conscius tuis deliciis. 

8. But I do not find the lord both of the wood and my 
rd). The spot is worthless soil : he was the dowry of 
spot. 

fy lord, Meumque, dominum being understood. — Worthless 
. Vile solum. 



Exercise CLXXXIX. 

\. Unmoor the ship ; Venus, sprung from the sea, secures 
sea for a lover : the breeze will give you the course 
u wish) : do you only unmoor the barque. 

TwmooT, Solvere. — Sprung from the sea, Orta mari. — Secures, 
Nstare. — A lover. Amans. 
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2. Cupid himself sitting on the poop, will steer : he will 
himself unfurl and furl the sails with tender hand. 

Sitting, Residens. — Unfurl and fwrl, Dabit legetque. 



Exercise CXC. 

1. Oaks, to form the foundation of the swift ships, are 
bent, and the rounded keel is interlaced with its ribs. 

To form the foundation of Fundaturus, followed by an 
accusative. — Swift Citus. — Rounded, Pandas. — Intermd 
Texi. 

2. We add yards and sails following the masts ; and the 
curved poop receives the painted gods. 

Curved, Aduncus. 



Exercise CXCL 

1. The Trojan fleet is at hand, furnished with arms and 
men. Soon the oar and the breeze will make their progress 
rapid. 

Trojan. Troius. — Is at hand, Adesse. — Furnished, Instructos. 
— Progress. Via. 

2. You will go, a great queen, through Dardan cities ; and 
the crowd will believe you to be present (as) a new goddess. 

Great. Maximus. — Dardan, Dardanius. — Crowd. Valgus. 



Exercise CXCII. 

1. Then I shall enjoy Ilian riches and wealthy array, and 
obtain gifts richer than those promised me. 

Uian, Iliacus. — Wealthy array. Coitus beatus. — Obtaiii 
Ferre.— Etcher. Uberior. 
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2. Foisooth, purple and costly textures will be given mo, 
1 1 shall be rich with the piled load of gold. 

forsooth, Nempe. — Textures. Textum. — Piled, Congestus. 



Exercise CXCIII. 

1. The seventh night is passing, a space (of time) to me 
iger than a year, since the troubled sea boils with hoarse 
tezs. 

^J8 poMvng, Agi. — Since, Ut, followed by the indicative. — 
moled, SoUicitum. — Boils. Fervere. 

3. Sitting on some rock, I sadly gaze on your shores, and 
borne in thought whither I cannot (be borne) bodily. 

hme rock. Aliqua rupes. — In thought, Meute, opposed to 
rpore,' hodUy, 



Exercise CXCIV. 

1. There (was) no delay : my fear being laid aside at the 
lie time as my dress, I plied my sturdy arms in the 
aid sea. 

a the same time as, Pariter cum. — I plied. Jactare. — 
'/rdy. Lentus. 

2. The moon almost afforded a trembling light (to me) 
ile I went, as an obliging companion for our journey. 

ifforded. Prsebere. — While I went. Use the participle of ire, 
■eeing with * to me.' — An obliging companion. Comes officiosa, 
apposition to luna. — Jou/mey, Via (pi.). 
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Exercise CXCV. 

1. I envy Phryxus, whom safe through the gloomy 
the golden sheep carried with its woolly fleece. 

Straits. Fretum. — Woolly, Laniger. 

2. I do not, however, want the help of sheep o 
provided only the waters be given me to deave wi 
body. 

Want, Requirere. — Hdp. OflScium. — Sheep. Pc 
Provided only. Dummodo. — To cleave. Quas findam. 



Exercise CXCVI. 

1. You (men), now hunting, now by cultivating the 
fleldy pass long periods in varied occupation. 

Now . . . now. Mode . . . modo. — Field. Bus. — Pom, j 
— Periods, Tempus. — Occupation. Mora. 

2. Either the law courts or the gifts of the s 
palaestra detain you ; or you bend with the bridle th( 
of the obedient horse. 

Law courts. Forum (pi,). ^Shining. Unctus. — Neck, i 
(pi,).— Obedient. Sequax. 
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ON HEXAMETERS. 

In writing Hexameters only, the verses may run over into 
each other, and the sense need not come to an end at the 
close of every line, or every two lines, as in elegiacs. This 
liherty, however, must be used with discretion. It would 
be equally faulty to make each line, even if it were possible, 
contain a sentence, more or less completed within those 
limits, and to make the sense run on from line to line, 
without breaks continually occurring, for the voice and 
mind to rest on. Virgil seldom continues for many lines 
without a decided pause, coinciding with the end of a line. 
This will be seen by an extract taken at random : — 

Ecce trahebatur passis Priameia virgo 
Crinibus a templo Cassandra, adytisque Minervas, 
Ad coelum tendens ardentia lumina frustra : 
Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 
Non tuUt banc speciem furiat^i mente Coroebus, 
Et sese medium injecit periturus in agm^n. 
Consequimur cuncti et densis incurrimus armis. 
Hie primum ex alto delubri culmine telis 
Nosbrorum obruimur, oriturque miserrima csedes, 
Armorum fiacie, et Graiarum errore jubarum. 

There are distinct halting-places at the end of the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and tenth lines. At the end of the first and 
eighth lines there is no break at all, and at tiva ^\A ^1 *'ic>Rk 
other lines pauses more or less slight. 
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The remarks made previously about the hexameters d' 
elegiac poetry apply when there are hexameters only. There 
is, however, more freedom allowed to the latter kind of 
writing in the rhythm of the verses. For instance, liiM 
consisting entirely of spondees occur more firequentlj, 
although they must be introduced sparingly, to prevent too 
great heaviness of style. Virgil is, of course, the standaid 
in this species of composition, as he is the most fimslied 
writer of hexameters, and his rhythm perfect. 



Exercise CXCVIL 

It was night, and weary bodies were enjoying placid sleep 
throughout the world; and the woods and the wild waten 
had rested : when the stars roll in mid course ; when all the 
land is still, cattle, and painted birds. 

Were enjoying. Carpere; the imperfect to be used. — Sluf. 
Sopor (to end the first line). — Wild. Saevus. — Had reM. 
Quiescere (the pluperfect is quieram). — Course. Lapsus. — Is ML 
Tacere. — Birds. Volucres (here v51ilcres). 



Exercise CXCVIIL 

Ever (there is) winter ; ever north-west winds, breathing 
cold ; then the sun never dispels the pale shadows. Sudden 
lumps of ice congeal in the running stream ; and now the 
wave sustains on its back the iron-bound wheels. 

North-west winds. Caurus. — Dispels. Discutere. — Never. 
Haud unquam. — Lumps of ice congeal. Massed concresoont. — 
Iron-hound. Ferratiis. — Wheel. Orbis, 
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Exercise CXCIX. 

Xhns speaking, at the same time lie bedewed his cheeks 
with a flood of tears. Thrice then he attempted to throw 
his arms around his neck. Thrice the image, clutched in 
Tain, escaped his hands, equal to the light winds, and likest 
to winged sleep. 

Speaking, Memorare. — Bedewed, Sc, Eigare era largo fletu. — 
He aitempted. Conatus (omitting est). — Throw around Dare 
drcum, with a dative. — Clutched. Comprensus. — Winged. 
Volucer. 



Exercise CC. 

The spears stand fixed in the ground, and here and 
there unyoked (from the car) horses feed along the plains. 
Whatever the charm of chariots and arms for them when 
living, whatever care to breed glossy steeds, the same follows 
them (now) laid in the earth. 

Fixed, Defixus. — Here and there. Passim. — Unyoked. Solutus. 
— Charm. Gratia. Turn by quae gratia currum (for curruum) 
fait vivifl. — Glossy. Nitens. — Laid. Kepostus. 



Exercise CCI. 

Here an air larger and with purple light clothes the 
fields ; and they know their own sun, their own stars. Part 
exercise their limbs in the grassy palaestrae j they contend 
in sport, and wrestle on the yellow sand. 

Air, .^thgr. — Thefy know. N6nmt. — Orassy. Qramineus. — 
PaUBttra. Palseatra (pL). — WresiU. Luctari. 
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Exercise CCII. 

The boys are incessantly occupied in huntings and weaij 
the woods. Their sport (is) to wheel their steeds and 
shoot their shafts from the bow. But their youth, potieiit 
of toil and accustomed to a little, either tames the earth 
with harrows or shakes the towns in war. 

Incessantly, Ac, Invigilare venatu. — Weary, Fatigo. — Sho(A. 
Tendere. — Shafts. Spiculum. — Bow, Cornu. — Toil. Opus (pL). 
— Accustomed, Assuetus, — Tames, Domare.— JJowrotc*. JRm- 
trum. 



Exercise CCIII. 

What gifts shall I render you, what gifts in retam for 
such a song? For me neither the whisper of the conung 
south wind nor me the shores lashed by the wave delight 
so much, nor the rivers which run down amid the lo^ 
valleys. 

In return for. Pro. Begin with Qu8B tibi, qu8B, &o. — So mwk 
Tantum, to follow ' me ' in the second line. — Whisper. Sibilus. 
— Lash&i, Percussus. — Delight, Juvare. 



Exercise CCIV. 

Here (is) purple spring ; here around the rivers the ground 
pours forth varied flowers ; here the white popiar overhangs 
the grotto, and the pliant vines weave shady retreats. Gome 
hither j let the mad waves strike the shores. 



1 



Overhangs. Imminere. — Grotto, Antrum. — Pliant, Lenius. i 
— jSkady retreats, Umbraculum. — Let • . . atrikft* ^An^^riaat. 
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Exercise CCV. 

Here (is) careless rest, and a life unskilled to deceive, 
rich in varied resources ; and ease in the broad lands, caves, 
and living lakes, and cool Tempe, and the lowing of kine, 
and soft sleep beneath the tree. 

Unskilled. Nescius. — In resources, Opum, in the genitive, 
after dives. — Lands, Fundus. — Cool Tempe. Frigida Tempe. — 
Kine, Bos. 



Exercise CCVI. 

Our whole life is worn out in the use of the spear; nor 
does slow old age weaken the powers of our mind, and 
change our vigour. Our grey locks we press with the 
helmet, and always it delights us to amass new booty and 
live by plunder. 

Life, ^vum. — Worn out. Teri. — In the use of the spear. 
Ferrum. — Weaken, Debilitare. — Grey locks. Canities. — Amass. 
Comportare. — New, Recens. — By plunder, Rapto. 



Exercise CCVII. 

Thee, goddess, thee the winds fly from ; thee the clouds 
of heaven, and (from) thy coming : for thee the daedal earth 
sends forth sweet flowers : for thee the waters of the sea 
smile ; and heaven is bright, calm with light difiused. 

Clouds, Nubila (neut. pL). — Dcedal, Daedalus. — Sends forth, 
Submittere. — Calm, Placatus. 



Exercise CCVIII. 

Not otherwise, if one may compare small things wltik ^^ai^^ 
an inborn love of hoarding pnrsuea CeciiOY^wi \i^^^, ^aRicL*\ss. 

H 
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its own sphere. To the aged (amongst them) their tow 
a matter of care, and to huild their cells, and moul 
daedal roofs. 

Otherwise. Aliter. — One ma/y. Licet (used impersona 
Inborn. Innatus. — Hoarding. Habendi. — Pursues. Ur| 
Sphere. - Munus. — Aged. Grandaevus. — A matier of ca/re. 
Tne dative is to be used ; as in auxilio, subsidio, &c. — 
Muuire. — Mould. Fingere. 

Exercise CCIX. 

It was night, and over all the earth deep sleep held 
embrace wearied animals, the race of winged birds 
cattle. On the bank of the river and beneath the axis < 
cold air he lay down, and through his limbs felt the 
rest glide. 

Earth, Terra (pi.). — Sleep. Sopor. — Hold in its ert 
Habere. — Of winged birds. Alituum (gen. pL). — He lay 
Procumbere. — Fdt glide. Dare. — Tardy. Serus. 

Exercise CCX. 

The spoils of a tiger hang from his head down his 
Even then, with tender hand, he hurled the boyish dart 
drove the sling round his head with taper thong, and bi 
down a Strymonian crane or white swan. 

Spoils. Exuviae. — Down. Per. — Hurled. Torquere.— 
thong. Teres habena. — Brought down. Dejicere. — Strym 
StrymSnXus. 

Exercise CCXI. 

As if any one shall have stained with blood-red cr 
Indian ivory, or when white lilies blush mixed with 
a rose ; such hues the virgin displayed in her face, 
love disturbs, and he fixes his gaze on the virgin. 

As if. Veluti si. — Stained. Violare. — Crimson. Ostr 
If any one begins the second line. — Ivory, Ebur. — 
Rubere. — Displayed. Dare. — On the virgin. In viigine. 
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Exercise CCXII. 

O nighty she says, most faithful to our secrets ; and ye 
golden stars, who, with the moon, succeed to the fires of day ; 
and ye hreezes, and winds, and mountains, and rivers, and 
lakes, and all ye gods of the groves, and aU ye gods of night, 
be present. 

Says. Aio. — Secrets. Arcanum. — Succeed to. Succedere. — 
Fires of day. Ignes diumi. — And ye breezes. Aurseque. — Bf 
present Adesse. 

Exercise CCXITI. 

With words and verse I burst the jaws of vipers ; and T 
bring on clouds ; and winds I both drive away and summon ; 
and I move woods; and I bid moimtains to tremble, and 
the ground to groan, and the dead to leave the sepulchres. 

Verse. Carmen. — Jaws of vipers. VipereeB fauces. — Drive 
awaiy, Abigere. — Tremble. Tremiscere. — Qroan. Mugire. — 
Tksdead. Manes. 



Exercise CCXIY. 

There now lie, (hero) to be feared. A mother dear 
sball not lay thee in the ground, or burden thy limbs with 
the ancestral tomb. To the wild birds thou shalt be left ; or, 
sunk beneath the eddy, the waves shall bear thee (on), and 
hungry fishes shall lick thy wounds. 

To be feared. Metuendus. — A mother dea/r. Optima mater. — 
B%i{rden. Onerare. — Birds. AHtes. — Hungry. Impastus.— Xici. 
Lambere. 

Exercise CCXV. 

Jnst as when ensanguined comets in the clear night redden 
sullenly, or blazing Sirius : he, bearing thirst and diseases, 

H 2 
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t<) pining men rises, and saddens the sky with ill-oi 
liglit. 

Junt as when, Non secus ac si quando. — Redden 9td 
LugHbre ruhere.— Pining. Mger, — Rises. NascL — 8aa 
Contristare. — Illromened. L»vus. 



Exercise CCXVL 

To them (were) golden locks and golden dress : they \ 
bright with plaided cloaks : then their milk-white necks i 
wreathed with gold : each brandishes two Alpine speais^ thi 
bodies protected by their long shields. 

Lod-Ji. Csesaries (sing.). — Plaided doaJcs, Virgatum sagulun 
— WreaJthetl. lunecti. — Brandishes. Comscare. — Spears. OsBBum 
— Protected. Tiirn by 'protected as to their bodies by long 
shields.' 
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PART II. 



Exercise I. 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where sleeps the moon on Monan's rill ; 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
By lone Glenartna's hazel shade. 

L, 1. Turn by 'had satisfied his thirst with large draught.' 
Cf. Virgil, Edog. v. 47 : Saliente sitim restinguere rivo ; or Ovid, 
ifetam. iv. 102 : Sitim multd compescuit undsL — Slee'ps. Turn 
by ^ where the moon sleeps (quiesco) above the waters of Monaii.' 
—For deep lair use densum cubile. — For midnight cf. Ovid, 
Heroid. xv. 156 : Medid, cetera nocte silent.; or such phrases 
as Mult& de nocte profectus est. — By lone Olenartna^s. Turn 
this in the second person : ' Where, Glenartna,' &c. 

Exercise IT. 

The pride of every grove I chose — 

The violet pale and lily fair, 
The dappled pink and blushing rose — 

To deck my charming Chloe's hair. 

Z. 1, 2. Transpose these lines, putting in the hexameter * I 
culled pale violets,* &c. Use pallens. — ^For the pride of every grove 
use 'whatsoever of odorous (odorifer) the wood gives, ail was 




to be in apposition to the previous part of the sentence. 
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Exercise III. 

!N^w spring lias clad the grove in green, 
And strewed the lea with flowers ; 

The waving furrowed com is seen 
Eejoice in fostering showers. 

^ Clad, Turn by * adorns green country (rura) with I: 
(or colour)'. — Strewed. Turn by *and the fields, as if 
strewed flowers.* — Furrowed, Cf. Ovid's Trist. III. xi 
Herbaque qusB latuit Cerealibus obruta sulois. Say * the 
is curved by the wind, &c.' — Fostering, Turn by *whic 
shower fosters (fovere) by the water.' 



Exercise IV. 

Make, make the port, the tide runs high ; 
Unfurl the white sails, the haven is nigh. 
The hills and dales of earth grow dim ; 
We'll sing to our friends a fa^well hymn. 

Make the port, Occupare, tenere, contingere portum arc 
— Unfurl. Cf. Virg. Mn, iv. 574 : Solvite vela oiti. — UiUi 
Virg, Mn, v. 696 : Ardua terrarum et campi. — Farewell, 
by * let the last melody (melos) resound while the wave < 
us away.' Nenia would hardly do here, because it means geu 
a sad dirge, and that sense is not suitable. 

Exercise V. 

Here behold the day-spring rise, 
Pouring light on mortal eyes. 
See it chase the shades away, 
Shining to the perfect day. 

Day-spring. Turn by * behold (ecce) the day comes, foi 
of rosy hght.' Or cf. Virg. ^n. vii. 148 : Postera quum 
lustrabat lampade terras orta dies. — Pouring, Turn by * 
will be no eye without rays * (nullus . . . qui careat). — Sk 
Turn by * until it gives a ray pure (sine labe) for ever.* 1 
86t;ernum or in sstemum can be used. 
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Exercise VI. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her breast throbbed high with pride : 
Your mountaiiis shall bend, and your streams ascend. 

Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride. 

RwUedj Ac, Cf. Virg. Eclog. i. 26 : AHas inter caput extuUt 
bes ; and adopt Horace's phrase, used of Cleopatra, non bumilis 
ilier. — Throbbed. Turn by * and her breast (sinus, pi.) heaved 
tumesco), breathing out great things.' — Ascend, Cf. Ovid, 
jroid. V. 31 : Xanthe, retro propera, versaeque recurrite lymphsB. 
Marga/ret, i;c. Turn by * my daughter shall not be bride to a 
stile man ;' beginning the sentence with the emphatic 'non.' 



Exercise VII. 

The unearthly voices ceased, 

And the heavy sound was still : 
It died on the river's breast. 

And it died on the side of the hill. 

Unearthly, Ccelestis. Turn by ^ were silent through the air.* 
He<wy sound, i;c. Turn by ' nor is the heavy sound heard,* 
. A useful phrase in pentameters is qui fuit ante, where any 
)a like * former, late,' &c. has to be expressed — It died. Sileo ; 
d as the English repeats the words ' it died ' in the next Hue, 
3 same word should also begin the pentameter. — Hide of the 
I. Tmm by * where the sloping (pronus) peaks curve (or 
etch) their side.' 

Exercise VIII. 

Though dark the night in which we sail. 
Our Pilot's on board ; we cannot fail 
The winds and waves His voice obeyed, 
And the great deep by Him was made. 

Slat/. Turn by 'although to us wandering shades increase, 
3 Pilot (gubernator), seen to be present to the ship, adds 
pe ' (spem addere to be put in the hexameter), — Was made, 
eatoris Meri opus may be used. 
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Exercise IX. 

Phyllis, why should we delay i! 

Pleasures shorter than the day 1 '*' 

Could we, which we never can, 
Stretch our life beyond its span ; 
Beauty, like a shadow, flies, 
And our youth before us dies. 

L. 1. Turn by * what does it profit (juvo) to put off jon- 
shorter than the short day ? ' Use differre for * to put ott- 
L. 3, 4. Turn by * if the fates were able to give that which tlwy 
cannot, so that life should he protracted unusually.' C£ Uor.L 
vi. 20 : Non praster solitum leves. For ' protracted ' use trahoc^ 
or ducere ssecla might be employed. — Be/ore U8, Turn by dtiai 
quam ipsi. 



Exercise X. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying. 
And that same flower which smiles to-day 

To-morrow will be dying. 

While ye may. Use dum fas est^ dum licet, or similar 
phrase. — A-flyi'ng, Turn by *the day glides with swift axle' 
(axis), or *the hour flies away (avolo) with quick flight.*— 
Dying. Of. Virg. ^En. ix. 435 : Flos, succisus aratro, languesdt 
moriens. Turn by ' languishing to-morrow will pile the ground 
with its leaves.* 



Exercise XI. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 

The higher he's a-getting. 
The sooner will his race be done — 

The nearer he's to setting. 

Lamp, Cf. Virg. ^n. vii. 148 : Postera cum prim& lustrabat 
lampade terras. — Higher. Turn by quo altius . . . citius, or 
quauto altius, tanto citius. Use equos urgere, or similar phrase.— 
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Cf. Viig. Georg. ii. 541 : Immensum spatiis confecimus 
; or ^n. v. 316 : Corripiunt spatio. — Setting, Cf. Virg. 
ii. 481 : Oceano properent se tingere soles. Turn by 
licker he will seek to tinge himself in the water.' 



Exercise XII. 

Then be not coy, bnt use your time, 

And while you may, go marry ; 
For having once but lost your prime, 

Yon may for ever tarry. 

Cf. Hor. III. vii. 32 : Difficilis mane. — Use your time. 

\j « use the hour which is given you.' — Marry, Kemember 
is addressed. Cf. Martial x. 8 : Nubere Paulla cupit 
ego dncere Paullam nolo. — Lost your prime. Cf. Catull. 
: Tenui carptus defloruit ungae. — Tarry, Turn by *the 

38 for ever, not to be recalled.' 



Exercise XIII. 

Adien ! adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 

We follow in his flight : 
Farewell awhile to him and thee 

My native land — Good night ! 

2. Turn by * across the blue waters of the sea you glide 
my sight' (oculi). — Put the breakers roar first. Virgil, 
iii. 233, has Silvje reboant. — For 7t,ight winds use nocturna 
— Seor-mew, Mergus. Cf. Virg. JEn. vi. 287 : Bellua 
horrendum stridens. Turn by * shrieks as it approaches 
I.' — Sets upoti, the sea. Cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 481 : Oceano 
ent se tingere soles ; or Georg. i. 438 : Quum se condet in 
— FoUow, Turn by ' we follow with equal course as he 
ies.' — Farewell, i;c. Turn by *let the sun farewell (valeat) 
o retire (cedo), and you, &c,'—Good night, Cf. Ovid, 
. i. 50 : Virque mihi dempto fine carendus abe&t. 



verse exercises. 

Exercise XTV. 

I have found Peace in the blight earth, 

And in the sunny sky ; 
By the low voice of summer seas. 

And where streams murmur by. 

L. 1. Turn by * Peace comes sought for when the earth,' &^ 
Sunny shy. Turn by *when the pole has begun to shines 
hght;' or cf. Hor. iv. v. 7: Gratior it dies, et soles meL 
intent. — Stmmer seas. Use mare aestivum ; tuniing by *« 
the wave of . . . gives whispers.* — L. 4. Turn by * and ti 
river flows down with a grateful murmur.' 

Exercise XV. 

Other Eomans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name : 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize ; 

Harmony the path to fame. 

Other Romans. Turn by * another offspring (propi^) shafl 
grow up (succresco) of the Koman race.' — HeedlBss. Cf. Ovid, 
Fast. V. 68 : Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat. Win the yria. 
Use praDmia or palmam referre, or ferre, or merere. — Pott 
to fame. Use semita laudis ; turning by ^ will be through 
numbers.' 

Exercise XVI. 

If gems we seek, we only tire. 

And lift our hopes too high : 
The constant flowers which line our path 

Alone can satisfy. 

Tire, Clamore fatiscere is used by Claudian ; and Lucretiu 
has, V. 309 : Non delubra deiim simulacraque fessa fatisci, usin 
the passive. Turn by *our limbs quickly tire with labour.*- 
Too high, Cf. Horace i. vi. 9 : Conamur tenues grandia. Thi 
can be worked in, by turning ' whilst we, feeble, seek to follon 
&c.' Use ansa gnindia. — L, 3, 4. Invert these lines, turning i 
follows : * (that) whereby we can satisfy our desire (desideriuno 
the flower growing on the path alone possesses.' The Lati 
idiom is habBt quo capiamur, * it has something to allure ub.'- 
Paih is trames. 
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Exercise XVII. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers' vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word, 

And gentle winds and waters near 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

It is the hour, Tempus adest. Turn by ' when the nightingale 
through the shades, &c/ — High note. Use argutus, and cf. 
Ovid, Amor. L xiii. 8 : Liquidum tenui gutture cantat avis. — 
L. 3. Turn by * and the whispers as many as (quot) lovers, &c.^^— 
Seem sweet. Turn by * seem (visi sunt) with tremulous murmur 
to complain sweetly' (dulce queri). — Make music. Use melos 
ciere or carmen sonare, or similar phrase ; or cf. Ovid, Heroid. 
ii. 30 : Meriti instar habet. 

Exercise XVIII. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue. 

Lightly wet, Cf. Ovid, Metam. x. 653 : Summam celeri pede 
libat arenam. Or turn by ^ the tops (cacumen) of the flowers 
are moist, scarcely touched.' — Deejiei- blue. Turn by * the wave 
flows more purple.' — Brovmer, Nigrior. 

Exercise XIX. 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall ; 
And it is not to gaze on the heavenly Hght 
That the lady walks in the shadow of night. 

L, 1, 2. Invert these lines, beginning with 'but Parisina 
does not leave (egredi), &c.' — Waterfall. Aqua desiliens. — 
L, 3, 4. Invert these Hnes, beginniog with ' nor does she wander 
through the shades.' Cf. Ovid, Art. Amat. i. 67 : Lentus 
spatiare sub umbra. 
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EXEBGISE XX. 

And if she sits in Este*s bower, 
'Tis not for the sake of the full-blown flowec 
She listens, but not for the nightingale, 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

Esters bower. Turn by ' nor if she sits in the retreats, kt! 
(latebris). — Full-blown. Explicitus. Turn by 'does she ool| 
love tbe buds, &c.' — Listens. Turn by ' she wishes not the 80i| 
which Philomela gives.' — Soft. * Nor, however, does she expeek 
murmurs less soothing ' (blandus). 

Exercise XXI. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale, and her heart beats qnicL 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves^ 
And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves : 
A moment more, and they shall meet. 
'Tis past — her lover's at her feet. 

Heart beats quick. Put this in the first half of the pentameter. 
Use intumesco. — For cheek grows pale use pallor in ore sedet— 
Bosom heaves. Put this first. — For blush of. Ovid, Amor. TO. 
iii. 6 : Niveo lucet in ore rubor. — A . moment more. Turn bj 
•when a short moment shall have fled' (momentum). — 'Tis paM. 
Use fugit (perf.). Turn by 'and her lover, falling before her 
feet, is present.' 

Exercise XXIL 

The shades of eve come slowly down, 
The woods are wrapped in deeper brovm, 
llie owl awakens from her dell, 
The fox is heard upon the fell. 

Deeper brown. Turn by * a darker colour begins, &a* — A wakem 
Turn by * the owl, long asleep (sopitus), leaves her dwelling.' 
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Exercise XXIII. 

The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawAS from fears ; 

The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

X. 1, 2. Transpose these lines. Turn by ' hope is then at 
length' (demum). — Budding new. Vix adapertus. — Is brightest 
imajr be turned by nitere plus solito or prseter sohtum. — 
.Xmibalmed in tears. Perhaps condi lacrymis may be used, 
'fcnming the words by ' love is sweet (almus) when it is, &c.' 



Exercise XXIV. 

If farther through the wilds I go, 
I only fall upon the foe. 
ril couch me here till evening gray ; 
Then darkling try my dangerous way. 

If farther. Turn by * if I choose Hibet, impersonal) to be 
borne ferther, &c.* — Fall upon. Turn oy * perhaps there will be 
an enemy to assail me, &c.' (hostis erit qui petat). — Darkling. 
Dubius, or obscurus. 



Exercise XXV. 

By the glowworm's light in the dewy brake, 

By the gossamer's airy net, 
By the shifting skin of the faithless snake, 

Oh teach me to forget. 

L. 1, 2. Transpose these lines, in order to get in aranea for 
the ' gossamer;^ a word unmanageable in pentameters. Cf. Virg. 
Qeorg, iv. 247 : Laxos in foribus suspendit aranea casses. — 
Glowworm. Lampyris (gen. lampyridos, f.). Turn by ^hj the 
light wherewith (per qua lucej the dew-sprinkled (roscidus) 
glowworm glitters.' — Faithless. Fallens. — For shin use terga. — 
Forget. Turn by 'teach me not to remember the past ;' or cf. 
Ovid, Bemed. Amor. 293 : Vincula qui rupit dedoluitque semeL 
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Exercise XXVI. 

They tell me she is happy now. 

The gayest of the gay : 
They say that she forgets me ; but 

I heed not what they say. 

They tell me. Turn by ' she is happy, only provided (modo) 
companions say true.' — Ju, 2. Turn by * and shines in the joyow 
chorus, herself more joyous.* — L, 3. Turn by * and, as they nj, 
(our) old loves are never recalled.' — J heed not, Sc Turn by 

* let them say what they like (quodlubet), &c.' Use some phnM 
like verba irrita cadere. 

Exercise XXVIL 

Beneath a sleeping infant lies ; ! 

To earth her body^s lent : 
More glorious she'll hereafter rise. 

But not more innocent 
When the Archangers trump shall sound, 

And souls to bodies join, 
Millions shall wish their lives below 

Had been as short as thine. 

Lent. Use membra in fidem terrse dare. — L. 4. Turn by 

* but she will scarcely be of a mind more innocent' (inuocuus).— 
L. 5. Of. Yirg. Mn^ iz. 505 : At tuba terribilem sonitus procul 
89re canoro increpuit. Or use sonitus ciere.— Join. Turn by 

* each body (pi.) shall be joined to their own souls.' — MiUiom. 
Cf. Juv. X. 251 : Quantum nimio de stamine . . . queratur. 
Turn by ' a great (plurimus) crowd will complain, and desire the 
short times of your life.' 

Exercise XXVIIL 

Autrefois tout dans la Nature 

Agitait doucement mon coeur : 
Des gazons j'aimais la verdure ; 

J'admii-ais la naissante fleur. 

L. 1. Turn by * whatever Nature has through the whole world.' 
For Nature use rerum natura.— Agiiadt. Cf. Yii^g. Ma, i. 466 : 
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SI«ntem mortalia tangunt. Turn by ' these things . . . touched 
t^y heart.' — J^aimais. Cf. Hor. ii. vi. 13 : Ule terrarum mihi 
^TOter omnes angulus ridet. Turn by ' the blade of the green 
smiled on me.' 



Exercise XXIX. 

A pr^nt h peine j'endure 

Ce qui me charmait autrefois : 
Du ruisseau je fuis le murmure ; 

Je Grains Tombre tristo des bois. 

L. 1. Turn by * what lately pleased, now wearies, &c.' Cf. Ovid, 
^etam. xiiL 213: Longi taadia belli ferant. — Charmait Turn 
• whatever of pleasure (quicquid erat grati) there lately was, is 
all perished.'— -Je crains. Turn by *and the shade displeases 
through the dark wood.' 



Exercise XXX. 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

'Not the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Heat o' the sun, Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 92 : Rapidive potentia 
aolis acrior. — L, 2. Turn by * nor let the madness . . . cause fear ' 
(metum facere, injicere). Horace has (i. iii. 14) rabies Noti. — 
Worldly task. Turn by * now the work is finished : there is 
nothing lefb to do.' Cf. Lucan's line : Nil actum credens dum 
quid superesset agendum. — Ta'en thy wages. Turn by * at length, 
safe at home, thou hast thy due pay' (sera debita). — Golden 
lads. Use aureus ipse puer, and repeat aurea with virgo.— 
Ohimney-sweepers, Turn by * as a troop (cohors) to be marked 
with smoky stain' (labes). Juvenal applies fumosus to begrimed 
busts. 
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Exercise XXXI. 

Fear no more the frown o' the great ; 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke. 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak. 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Frown of the great. Use minitantia verba potentum or tj 
— Past, iStc, Turn by *nor have the lashes (flagra) \ 
powerful one anything which can hurt you ;' or, * nor do 
tyrant know (habet) by what slaughter he can hurt you.' 
no more. Turn by * let not care for either dress . . . o 
you.' — Beed. Turn by *for to thee the oak and ben 
(canna) avail alike ' (idem valere). — Sceptre, Use quo 
imperium. —Dust Turn by * become dust in this way, aa 
things do.' 



Exercise XXXII. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone. 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan. 

Thunder-stone. Use fulmina, which is distinguished frc 
gura, properly lightning. Or use tela nefanda Jovis. — L, 3. 
by * do not fear tlie lashes of a blaming tongue.' Cf. B 
xii. 3 : Pat ruse verbera liuguse. — Finished joy. Turn bj 
do not touch your heart, nor sorrow.' Tangere is con 
used in this sense. 



Exercise XXXIII. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy dwells in realms above. 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain. 

L. 2. Turn by 'but the lashes of the tongue stain 
Cfl Horace's phrase: Patruaa verbera linguae. — L. 3. Ti 
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'MMtaaCtf' knoKrd onHif (udii mm) siderdal abodes/ — Thamf, 
Use spinis oonsitus. 

ExRWOffltt XXXIV^ 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I fdigot, lichen at thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be. 

Bom dud. Turn bj ' if you too had appeared of mortal body.' 
Ov c£ Lucret. y» 6 : Nemo ei*it mortal! corpore eretiifi. — At wy 
«Mkr Of. Virg. Ma. yi. 158 : Cui fidus Achates it comes. — Mortal 
ht, ISim by *that thou also couldst die.^ 



Exercise XXXV. 

It never thiotigh my mind had passed. 

The time would e'er be o'er ; 
And I on thee should look my hBt^ 

And thou Couldst smile no more. 

Pasitd. Turn by ^it escaped me, revolving many things.' 
Of. Yitg. i. 134 : NeC latuere doll fraJbrem Junonis. — Time, dc. 
TttxH by 'that the anxious days might come.' — Look my last. 
Iten bv ' when you should yourself avoid the eyes of me seeking 
yoo.' And observe the idiom, mens prsetereuntis equus. — Smite 
no more. Turn by * and there should not be on your face a smile, 
as before.' 

Exercise XXXVI. 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

In thinking, too, of thee. 

L, I. Turn by * in whatever place, under whatever axis you 
linger.' Of. Juv. xiv. 42 : Quocunque in i^^xa^o n\^««a^ wisswocar 
y»» sab axe.-'I'orgoUm. Turn by * yo>i m\i iio\. \j«> ^^^h»^«^ 
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uot mindful of me.' — In thinking. Turn by ' if I om ab! 
to recall thee, such as thou hast been.' 

Exercise XXXYIL 

While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have. 
Thou seemest still mine own ; 

3ut there I lay thee, in thy grave, — 
And I am now alone. 

JBle<ik, Turn by * whilst I have in my hand (thy 
although lifeless' (ezsanguis). — Thou seemest. Tun 
sooth (nempe) thou art present to me a survivor in so 
(qu&dam parte). — Now alone. Turn by 'and the iim 
remain to me I shall be alone.' 



Exercise; XXXYHL 

Eome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states. 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground ; 
Hark ! the Graul is at her gates. 

Empire, Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 363: Urbs antiqua rui 
domiuata per annos. Turn by *Rome powerful in 
ruling, &c.' — Tramples on. Use sub pede terere. — States. 
—r-Kiss the ground. Cf. Virg. -^n. xi. 418 ; Humum s 
momordit. Turn by * lo ! soon her pride, cast down, 
the earth.' — At her gaies. Cf. Juv. x. 165 : Pleno mili 
frangimus. Or use mcenia frangere. Turn by *the 
present, about to break, &c.' 

Exercise XXXIX, 

* Live while you live,' the epicure will say, 

* And give to pleasure every fleeting day.' 

* Live while you live,' the sacred preacher cri 
' And give to God each moment as it flies.' 
Lord, in my life let both united be : 

I live to pleasure while I live to Theq. 

The epicure. Turn by *live while it is allowed (f 
(one) x)f the flock of Epicurus.' Cf. Horace's phrase : E 
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Cnge poroufl.— ^'mw to pUaswre, Turn by * and let the hour be 
t eompanion of pleasure, while it flies.' — 8a>cred preticher. Turn 
\ij ^thie priest warns this with sacred mouth.' — United. Turn 
l^^ 'let it be granted me to join, &o.* — I live to pleasure. Turn 
v^ 'and what (is) of pleasure^ let it be all Thine, God' (sit 
ioam). 

Exercise XL. 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding fix)m the Eoman rods. 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods ; 

Warrior quem. Turn by 'the British (][ueen, not without 
pmise of war&re/ or 'illustrious (incluta) m praise of wars.' 
— Bleeding, Turn by ' having suffered the lashes (fiagrum) of a 
Boman hand.' — Indignant mien. Turn by 'no lowly woman 
(cf. Horace's non humilis mulier), to be dreaded with fierce 
look.' Of Horace, l. zii. 23 : Metnende cert& Phoebe sagitta. — 
Counsel. Turn by ' when she went to (adire) and consulted her 
country's gods ' (di patrii). 

Exercise XLI. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 
Every burning word he spoke, 

Fiill of rage, and full of grie£ 

L. 1, 2. Turn by ' aware (gnarus) of the fates, under the covering 
of . . . the king of the Druids was sitting on the ground by chance.' 
— i. 3, Turn by 'the speech (loquela) which the wild bard 
uttered from his burning heart.' 

Exercise XLII. 

I^ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave of the hero we buried. 

jlVo^ a drum. Persius, iii. 103, speaks of * tuba,' a trumpet, as 
oeing employed at funerals. It may be used here. Or ' sistrum^' a 

I 2 
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timbrel, miglit be biK^n^blf ip. Tvm bf ' HQ tiump^ ^ra vn 
^0I 4uge pawcs its 9trQim' (caniieQ).-^Aim2Mir(«, Sc-, ItTae om 
in yaUuiu {en^.-'iS^. ?se t»i»ii1nm dftowaro BWOJwti hqnw 



Ex£BCiSE XLni. 

We buried bim darkly at dead o£ nig^t^ 
Tbe 8od with, our bayonets tuniiiig, 

By the struggling moonbeama' rnistjr 'Hghtf 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

DarUy. Obscuras, or BuhhiBtm,-^Bayonet8. Cf. Virg. Gc 
ii. 418 : SoUioitanda tdlus. Turn by an ablatiye absolute, ' 
sword turning up the earth,' — Struggling, Rehictans. — M 
Media int^ nubi&. — Dimly burning. Turn by ^the torch (ti 
itB^ gives an uncertain ray.' 



EXEBOISE XLIY» 

Live while you live, my boys I 
Yet while the lamp doth, shine 

Gather your roses 

Ere they decline. 
Man makes himself both cares and pains : 
He seeks for thorns, and thorns he gains ; 

But lets, alas ! unheeded pasa 

The violet in his way. 

Live. Carpere vitam. Turn by ' live whilst it is permi 
live, &o.* — Shi/ae, Turn by * the torch, itself short-lived (b« 
gives a ray soon about to &11 ' (lapsurus). — L. 3, 4. Those ^ 
must be expanded to fill up the lines. Turn by ' so hastt 
ouU the flowers of roses : of course ^scilicet) they will lose 
beauty quickly ' (cito, or nee mora, wnich is used like an adu 
—Oatn8. Turn by * the thom sought cornea.' — L. 7, 8. Tui 
* if, however, any violet-beds flower on the usual path (a 
he passes them by, and allows them to be hid.'^ 
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• EXEROISK XLV. 

The lidrp that once through Tarn's halls 

The soul of music dhed, 
^ow hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were fled. 

Hu harp J St. Turn hy 'the lyre which, touched lately, dolmded. 
&0.' — SofU of music. Turn by ' and seemed to pour out the soul 
(anitna) of the Mused ^ (Pierides).— ^« if that ami. Turn by ' so 
that you would belietre the soul to have fled.' tJse fuga abiisse, 
or similar phrase. 

ExBRCiSB XLVL 

So sleeps the pride of former days ; 

So gloiy's thrill is O'er \ 
'And hearts that once beiat high for ptat^, 
!Notr feel that pulse no more. 

80 sleeps. Turn by ' and not otherwise (uon alitor) old pride, 
fte.^—- 2%rf22L Tixm by 'glory is silent, destitute of motion.' Cf. 
O^id, Eemed. Amor. 446 : Cassacjue) seducto stipite, flamma peril 
^^JBmt high. Cf. such phrases aa sperare kudem and meritcB 
•nqpedtent praMuia palmss (Viig. ^n. v. 70).^-^Now fed thatpuUi. 
Tom by * he languid, the pulse not acitating them/ I think 
pulsus may be used« If this is rather doubtful, then u)ie mottta. 



Exercise XLVIL 

ITo more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells ; 
The chotd alone that breaks at night 

Its tale of ruin tell& 

X. 1. Tom by ' not now men throng the dwelling (tecta), not 
mMeoM.' Use tecta ft*equentare (CatuU. kiv. 37) or celeorare. 
— StocKi, Turn by 'where the harp (barbitos) pours out a 
swelling (tumidus) ^fSLih.'-^TaU of rain. Turn by < shdwa that 
the strings are perishing.' Use signum dare or notare. 
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Exercise XLYIII* 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes^ 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that still she lives. 

L. 1, 2. Turn by / so also now Liberty herself is seldcnn fieen 
to shake off slumber and thiill with tremulous bosom.' Of. 
Ovid, Fasti iii. 36 : Corda timore micant ; or Art. Amat. iii. ^22 : 
Pulsantur trepidi corde micante sinus. — la when, Sc Turn by 
* unless sorrows . . . break hearts ' (ni, with the subjunctive). — 
To show. Turn by ' lest you should think she had perished once 
for ull * (semel). 

Exercise XLIX. 

Silent, Moyle, be the roar of thy waters : 
Break not, ye breezes, your chains of reposdj 

While, murmuring mournfully, Lir's lonely daughter 
Tells to the night stars her tale of woes. 

Silent Turn by ' let the ceaseless (irrequietns) voice of £Gdling 
water be silent.' — Chains. Turn by 'let not the ruthless (impro- 
bus) breezes, violate their sleep.' — L. 3, 4. Turn by * whflst the 
daughter of Liris wearies the stars with nightly voice, and oom- 
plains that such fates are given.' Cf. Hor. i. ii. 26 ; Piece qdi 
fatigent Veatam. 

Exercise L. 

Harp of the !North, farewell ! The hillfir grow dark ; 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the glowworm lights her spark ; 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 

Of the North. Turn by lyra grata C&l6d5nlCbu8. — Descending. 
Cf. Virg. Edog. i. 84 : Majoresque cadunt altis de^ montibus 
umbrsB. Use here nigrior umbra. — Olovnoorm. Lampyris. Tom 
by * the twinkling (sublustris) fires of the glowworm sparkle.' — 
Jaalf'Seen. Turn by ' the deer (dama), scarce to be seen, seeks 
its lair ' (cubile). 
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Exercise LI. 

Fortone ne'er him with yaiioiiB tumult pressed ; 
Nor drank he unknown streams, a wandering guest. 
He feared no merchant's storms, nor drum of war ; 
Nor ever knew the strife of the hoarse bar. 

A wanderinq gwd, MobiUs hoepes. — No merchants storms, 
Tom by ' he did not as a merchant fear the seas (fretum), nor as 
a soldier the darion' (olassicum, pi.). — Bar. Forum* 



Exercise LIL 

What though to the next town he a stranger be. 
Yet heaven's prospect he enjoys more free. 
Erom fruits, not consuls, computation brings : 
By apples autumn knows, by fruits the springs. 

What ihMbgk, Turn by < although (licet) he remain ignorant 
of the neighlK>uring city.' — Fruits, Turn by ' by alternate fruits, 
not a oonmily he oomputes, ko^^^Knows. Noture sibi. 



Exercise LIIL 

The night it was still, and the moon it shone 

Serene;ly on the sea ; 
And the wave at the foot of the rifted rook 

It murmured pleasantly. 

L. ly 2. Make the hexameter out of the words, 'the moon it 
shone, &c.' Cf. Virg* Ma, viii. 22 : Lumen sole repercussum 
aat radiantis imagine lunsd; and Ovid, Metam. ii. 109 : Gemma 
dan repercusso reddebant lumiaa Phoebo. Then, for the penta- 
meter, turn by ' nor was there (even) a slight whisper m the 
Sladd t^ht.' — L, 3. Cf. In litus maximo cum sono fluctus 
lidit. ^im bjr ' as the waves, dashedj strike, &c.' — Rifted may 
be tuped by diductus. 
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EZICRCISB LIV. 

t 

The Tain had fallen : the poet arose 

And passed by the town and out of tlie street 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun. 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 

Arose, Turn ' left presently the roof * (tectum, pL). — J 
of the gtreei. Odo verb will do here, Tvam by ^psM 
^rsaterep) . , . and whatever ways there wwe ' (quot). — 
Turn by * and the corn (segQs) tr^nblee^ striu^i: by (icU), < 



EXBRCISB LY. 

And he sat him' down in a lonely place. 
And chanted a melpdy loud and swee^ 

That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his fset. 

Lonely .pleuie. Of. Lueret. iv. 1 : Loca nulUue ante Mi 
Turn by 'then when he sought places, &c., he sat down' (n 
— That rrko^ Sc Turn by < by which the swaii^ dday 
Qf, Hot. i. jdi. 9 : Bapidoe raorantem flumioum kmeua ; 
Yirg. vii. QOO : Nivei liquida inter nubila oycni«. And q 
stupet attonitus (Juv. xiii. 16). — Lark, Alauda. Turn b 
down before the feet of the man/ 



Exercise LVL 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge Tfith mii^e ; 
Or leave a kiss but ii; Ihe cup^ 

And 111 not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soi^ doth ri«e 

Doth ash a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove*s neotcur sip, 

I would not change fbr thine. 

Drink to n^ Cf. Juv. v. 127 : Quando propinat vino 
Pledge, Turn by ' 1 will n^tke a return shortly (nee mora 
with (my) eyes.' Cf. Ovid, Artis Axm.%. i. 370 ; Nan ] 
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m n£em vioea — Thirdy Ac Turn by ' for the thirst whioh, 
u^ ftom the aooZ, is bom within.'^-Z>rat<^^£. Cf. Hor. n. 
14 : Nee sitim pelHt, nisi causa morbi fugerit venis. Either 
m simply by ' asks cups of the gods,' or ' is not expelled 
oept by, &o.' — Sip, Turn by ' if it were given me by cnanoe 
rip, &C.' ^bare). 



ExERCiBB LVn. 

Where through groyes deep and high 

Sounds the far billow, 
"Where early violets die, 

Under the willow, soft shall be his pillow. ' 
There through the summer day 

Cool streams are laving : 
There with the tempest's sway 

Scarce are boughs waving, 

L, 1. Turn by * where the devious wood spreads retreats/ — 
Hndi^ ^ Turn by * and the wave of the distant sea makes a 
nt inelody ' (dare tenue melos, where tenue is a dissyllable, 
iyS)^— Die. Ot Virg. Msu vi. 442 : Crudeli tabe peredit— 
0010. Turn by 'the pliant willow-beds (salictum) shall cover 
) tmnb of him laid at rest ' (compositus). — Swmmer day. Dies 
ttnia. Turn by ' there whilst the light of the summer day, 
I.'— iSfumy. Use dominari, followed by per nemus or something 
tho kind.^ — Wamng, Turn by ' the quiet wood hardly moves 
3 branches.' 

EXBIRCISB LYIII. 

Come hither, hither, my little page. 

Why dost thou weep and wail 1 
Or dost thou dread the billows' rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? — 
Let wind& be shrill, let waves roll high ; 

I fear not wave nor wind. 
Tet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind. 

PeifSi Foer. Turn by ' come hither, boy : detaU (refero) the 
ise of grief; what the complaints mean (quid sibi velint), and 



1^ 
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the tear' (gutta). — MoU high. Use monies aquanim volvimto&l 
— X. 7, 8. Turn by * do not wonder that grief harasses m]\ 
heart| nor that care presses me grieving.' 

EXEBCISB LIX» 

Deserted is my own good hall ; 

Its hearth is desolate : 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall : |jfi 

My dog howls at the gate. 

My own. Turn by ' which I occupied ' (colo). — Hearth, d 
Tibull. I. i. 6 : Dum meus asisiduo luceat igne focus. — (?a<^erMf 
Cf. Yirg. Georg. i. 153 : Interque nitentia culta infelix lolitim 
et stenles dominantur avensa. Observe that ^parietibos' can 
be used as though it were ' parjetibus.' 

Exercise LX. 

Come hither, hither, my staunch yeomaiL 

Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foemaOi 

Or shiver at the gale ? 

Yeoman. Use domini custos fidissime. — Fale. Qt Yii^ iY» ie 

499: Pallor simul occupat ora. Or use pallor in ore sedet^-* m 

French foeman, Gallicus hostis. Of. Yirg. ^n. xi. 899 : IngrOflie |^ 

infensos hostes. |r 

. Exercise LXL 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone ; ^ 
In the ranks of death you'll find hinu 

His father's sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind hinu 

Minstrel boy. Yates puer. Turn by * the boy minstrel seeks 1 
the camp and dangers of war.' — You^llfind him. Cf. Ovid, Trist. ^ 
ii. 114: Unde fit m neutrum conspiciendus eques.— Hw/atWs 
sword. Turn by 'which his father (genitor) handed down to 
him ; and cf. v ir^. ^n. xi. 489 : Laterique accinxerat eDsem« 
*^8lung. Cf« Yirg. Mn. vi. 301 : Ex humeris nodo dependet 
amiotus^ The preposition can also be omitted. , 
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Exercise LXIL 

Land of song ! said the warrior-bard. 
Though all the world betrays thee, 
' One sword at least thy rights shall guard ; 
One faithful harp shall praise thee. 

Xotul of iong. Use deditus carmiDibus. For said cf. Yirg. 

In. ▼. 842 : Funditque has ore loquelas. — Betrays. Use violare 
Adem or 18Q8& esse fide. — One svxrrd. Turn by unus erit gladius, 
mt eiuuB.qm, f(dlowed by the subjunctive. — (Me faithful^ Sc 
IJae chelys fida sonare laudes. 



Exercise LXIU* 

The minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under. 

The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 
For he tore its cords asunder, 

JPoeman's ckam. Turn by 'but not the hostile bonds were 
able to bend the heart o^ &c. ;' or, ' but the bonds given to him 
oaptored, &c.' — Barp he loved. Turn by ' the harp dear to the 
bud sounded forth no other strain ; ' or, ' for the bard, lest the 
harp, touched by another finger (poUez), should sound.' 



Exercise LXTV. 

And said, Ko chains shall sully thee. 

Thou soul of love and bravery 1 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free : 

They shall never sound in slavery. 

- Suttv. Dedecoro. Turn by * let not . . . sully.' — Thou soul* 
Twpa- by ' O harp, fitted (aptus) to sound forth men, fitted 
(to «ound forth) love ' (fides). — Slavery, Turn by * let them not 
Ksjoioe (juvare) breasts boui;id by slavery ' (servitium). 
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.EXER'CISB LXY. 

The daj is cold, and dark^ and dreaiy : 
It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall ; 
But at every gust the dead leaves &1L 

€oldf Sc. Turn by < the day is without light, dark with Qoli 
shades' (frigentes tenebrse). — It rains. Cf. Yii^. Georg. i 381; 
Buit arduus aether ; or Ovid^ Metam. zi. 616 : Oadant lii||^ 
resolutis nubibus, imbres. — ^For the wind i$ nenmr wn/ry oae tm 
carere. — Mouldering, Labans. 



EXERCISB LXVI. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary : 

It rains, and the wind is never wearv : 

My thoughts still cling to the moulderixiiir past ; 

And the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 

Cling. Turn by ' I ponder over (volato) with diDging infaid 
past days,' or ' days whidi have perished.' 



Exercise LXYIL 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining : 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all : 
Into each life some rain must fall ; 
Some days must be dark and dreaiy. 

Cease repining. Cf. Yirg. ^n. i. 202 : Mffifltttrnque timorem 
mittite. — Common fate. Turn by 'that fate at whicn you grieve 
so much is given to -alV-^L. 4, 5. These can form a siii|d6 
pentameter.— For some days cf. Ovid, Trist. i. ill. 16 : Qiii mode 
de multis unus et alter ent. Turn by ' and some (unas et alter) 
days will b^ black with rain ' (imber). 



r 
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Exercise LXVIII. 



As Tirheii the weary traveller gains 
The height of sonw commanding hiU, 

His heart revives if^ 'cross the plains. 
He views his home, though distant stilL 

Weary, Turn hy * when (ut) a traveller, languid at length 
wA wmitj wi^ wandering ' (error). — Gains, Of.. Stot. Theb. zi. 
2il^; jtA iiwaai scandehat culmina montis. Turn by 'moontB 
t0 tibi0 hi^ tops of a rugged (prsoruptos) hiU.'-^:&6ar^ re/fmes, 
Tom \m deipenerei tsedia, and go on, ' if across the plains (loca 
plaiM) lis dim houM, althou^ it ia alar, can be seeo.' 



DXEBCISE LXIX. 

My days are gliding swiftly by, 

And I, a pilgrim stranger. 
Would not detain them as they fly, 

These hours of toil and danger. 

Qliding, Cf. Hor. ii. ziv. 1 : Fugaces labuntur anni. Turn 
by *eaoh day of life glides with rapid axle.' — Filgrim stranger. 
Use mobilis hospes. Turn by * I myself wander, &c/ — H<ywrs of 
toU, Turn by * which grief and which dangers weigh down' 
(premere or gravare). 



Exercise LXX. 

Our absent Eling the watchword gave : 

Let every lamp be burning. 
We look afar across the wave, 

Our distant home discerning. 

WaJickword^ Use signum or documentum (pL). Turn by * our 
vo^y about to ^ away, left, &o.' — Burning, Turn by 'let the 
fllMmag torodi give its liffht.' — Afar, Turn by < although it may 
bit afor, beyond the sea, &c. the abode we seek, just to be caught 
sight of (dispiciendus), calls.' 
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Exercise LXXL 

Should coming days be dark and cold. 

We will not yield to sorrow ; 
For hope will sing with courage bold, 

There's gloiy on the morrow. 

Commg douy9. Turn by 'let the coming day be 
(nefandus) with shades, &c.' — Yidd to sorrow. Use some pi 
hke tangere or flectere corda : * sorrow caimot touch, &c/ — Smii' 
Use modulari voces istas or carmen illud. — Morrow, Tom 1^ 
' soon to-morrow (crastina dies) will come^ not without praise.' 



Exercise LXXII, 

Let sorrow's rudest tempest blow, 

Each cord on earth to sever ; 
There, bright and joyous in the skies, — 

There is our home for ever. 

To Befver, Turn by *let grief endeavour to sever (secare) the 
bonds.' — Bright, Turn by 'joyful and glittering with marvdloas 
splendour.' — Ev&r^ Use dempto fine terenda : ' a house • • . wiU 
receive us.* 



Exercise LXXIII. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Curfew, Sc, Turn by ' the dirge (nenia) annoimces the departiDg 
hours of light.' — Lea, Turn by 'the lowing of oxen (bourn) 
resounds through the winding (flexus) fields.' — Learns the worli. 
Turn by 'now I, now night, only rules in the fields.' Use 
dominor. 
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Exercise LXXIY, 

Kow fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Olvmmering, Turn by 'whatever there is (quicquid adest 
rerum) vanishes in the doubtful light.* Use dubius or sublustris. 
— Beetle. Cautharus. Turn by ' unless the beetle hums (crepare) 
while it flies with tiny wing,'----Tmklmg8, Tinnitus, 

Exercise LXXV, 

Abide with me ; fast falls the eventide. 
The darkness deepens : Lord, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, abide with me. 

Abide with me. Turn by ' do Thou, Deity (numen), be present 
to me.* — Falls the eventiae, Cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 410 : Bis vitibus 
ingruit umbra. — Thickens. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 248 : Obtentd 
densantur nocte tenebrsB. Of course teugbrsB is as frequent as 
tenebrse. — Helpers fail, Sc. Turn by * when other consolations 
of life &il.' Cf. Hor. il ii. 5 : Ketro fugit decor. Betro cedere 
is also used. — Hdp of the helpless. Turn by * do Thou, accustomed 
ever (usque) to help the wretched^ help me.' 

Exercise LXXVL 

Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day : 
Earth's joys grow dim ; its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see : 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 

Close. Turn by ' the short hour of life, hastening to its close.' 
Cf. Ovid, Trist. i. ix. 1 ; Metam tibi tangere vitse. — For ebbs 
cf. Ovid, Ibis, 426 : Per medias effluit usque manus. — X. 2. 
Turn by * if there was any joy (quid Iseti) to us living, it falls. 
conquered.' — Change, Turn by 'all things are changed, &c.* 
For the other words cf. Ovid, Metam. ii. 806 : Lent^que miser- 
rima tabe liquitur. 
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Exercise LXXVIL 



Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies : 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadowH flee : 
In life, in death, Lord^ abide with me. 

Hold Thou. Tom by ' let Thy ofoss rise before my eyes whea 
fidling.* Observe the elegant idiom, meus equus prsBteieuDtii 
^vid). So here use * before my e^es of (mei) fiiiling.' — 8hine,Sc> 
Turn by ' scattering the gloom give me the kingdoms of the 
pole.' — Breaks. Jfae lux coQhim aperit. — In We. Turn by 
through life and death, &a;' or, < whether death is given, or 
life be willing to. remain.' 



ExBRGiSB LXXVni. 

The sun, that walks his airy way, 
To light the world and give the day; 
The moon, that shineis with borrowed light ; 
The stars, that gild the gloomy night; 
The seas, that roll imnumbered waves ; 
The wood, that spreads its shady leaves ; 
The field, whose ears conceal the grain. 
The yellow treasure of the plain : 

All of these, and all I see. 

Must be sung and sung by me. 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the aid of man. 

His airy way. Of. Yirg. ^En. xiL 906 : Tum lapia ipse viri vacuum 
per inane volutus. Inania, in the plural, can be used. — Barrotoei 
light. (X Yirg. Qeorg. i. 396 : Fratris radiis obnoxia sorsere 
luna. — L. 5. Of. Yirg. Georg. ii. 108 : Nosse quot lonii veniant 
ad littora fluctus. — YeUow Measures. Tum by 'and such iidds 
(rus) as grow yellow with their riches.' — L. 10. Tum by * mmt 
be sung bv my verse.' — As they can. Of. Ovid, Art. Amat. ii 28S : 
Oarmiua lector commendet qualiacunque sono. — L. 12: Ttim 
by < still they confess there is need of a human tongue.* 
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EXEBOISB LXXTX. 

Merrily the throstle sings 

In the merry May : 
The throstle singeth to my ear ; 

My heart is far away. 
Mernly, with hlossom boughs, 

Laugheth out the tree : 
Mine eyes upon the blossoms look ; 

My heart is on the sea. 
My May is not the blossom bough, 

The magic in the sky ; 
My May was in the winter frost, 

When one was smiling by. 

In the merry May, Cf. Hor. lY. v. 7 : Gratior it dies, et soles 
melius nitent. — L, 6. Cf. Virg. Geoig. i. 18 : Se nux plurima 
«ilvifi induet in florem. — Laughdh out. Turn by * laughs, fertile 
with its own beauty.' — One was emiling. Turn by * when he 
^ille) returned (refero) smiles to my smiles.' 



EXEROISB LXXX. 

The sun is careering in glory and might, 

Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudlets white ; 

The bright wave is' tossing its foam on high, 

And the summer breezes go lightly by : 

The air and the water dance, glitter, and play ; 

And why should not I be as merry as they 1 

The linnet is singing the wild wood through ; 
The fawn's bounding footstep skims over the dew; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree, 
And the cowslip and bluebell are bent by the bee : 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay ; 
And why should not I be as merry as they 1 

L, 1. Turn by 'behold, Phoebus triumphing (ovans) rolls 
with flaming axle.' — Is tossing. Turn by ' the wave glistening 
with foam (adspergo), leaps to the sun.' — L, 5. Turn by 'the 
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wave, glitteriDg, joins festive dances (agere choreas) with t 
Zephyr.^— Linnet. Use uhmda.— X. 8. Turn by 'the dew 
swept by the springing step of the fawn ' (hinnuleus).— Jff 
Turn by 'now the bell {bellis), now the hyacintfti, is pressed 
the heeJ^DwdL Turn by * m. animals wiiose home is in t 
woods, &c.' (quels donnitt estisilYis). 



EXBEOISl! LXXXI. 

Upon Euboea's ^ioast is seen 

A wondrous Tine to shoot : 
At sunrise 'tk with tendrils green, 

At sunset dark with fruit ; 
At dawn it spreads its leaves around, 

At noon-tide blooms its flower ; 
And soon with grapes its boughs are ciowaied, 

That ripen eveiry hour ; 
And now more soft, anore purple grown, 

The clusters lade the vine ; 
And when the evening shades drawn on, 

The peasant qualEs the wine. 

Dark. Cf. Hor. 21. r. 10 : lividos distiognet notumi 
racemos ^ and l^opert iv. 2 : Prima mihi variat tivtentibus 1 
racemis. — Ncon4ia(B, Use sole medio, sole medias tenente v 
ut sol in medio axe nitet, or similar phrase. — Eipm, Ct V 
Qeoi*g. ii. 522 : Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia aazic 
Zr. 9, 10. Transpose these lines. — Tor more soft, ijbc use ' 
grape swells 'with more livid beauty,' or * sweDs, tiDged n 
purple colour.' — Quaffs, Epotare or exsiccare. 



IkBROsss LXXXn. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, Bor grot n j 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone : 
Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Makes not ficesh, nor grow again. 
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Trim thy locfc? ; look cheerfijll j i 
Fate's hid encUi eyes eannot Bee. 
Joys, as wingM dreams, fly fast : 
Why should sadness longer last I 
Qnet is but a wound to woe ; 
Gentlest fair, niourn, mpujni np 140, 

nrow calh. Turn by 'grief cannot recall what is past.' — 
iuUy, Cf. Virg. ^n. i. 684 : Notos pueri puer indue vultum. 
riy fSumld sadness. Turn by ' why is a longer hour given to 
w V — Grief. Turn by * care adas a wound to sorrows.' — 
I Cf. Hor. n. ix, 17 : D#sine .mpUiuai tandem querelarum. 



Ex^BOKB LXXXIIL 

Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon tpAx sun and his att^idant earth ? 
And when, descending, he resigns the skies. 
Why takes the gentler moon her turn to ri^e ? 
Whom ocean feels thro* all his countless waves, 
And owns her power on every shore he layies. 
Why do the seasons stiU enrich the year. 
Fruitful and young as in their first career 1 
Spring hangs her infjemt blossoms on the trees, 
Eocked in ^e cradle of the western breeze ; 
Summer in haste the thriving charge receives 
Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves, 
Till autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
Dye them at last in all their glorious hues. 
'Twere wild profusion all and bootless waste. 
Power misemployed, munificence misplaced, 
Had not its Author dignified the plan, 
And crowned it with tiie majesty of man. 

2. Turn by * why does the earth, as a companion, follow V 
6. Turn by ' the kingdoms he washes . . . confess her as a 
ress ' (bera). Or cf, Hor. i. xii. 67 : Te minor latum reget 
10 orbepQ ; and turn by ' less than such power (as thine), 
ever the wave flows.' — As in their first career. Turn by * the 

K 2 
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soil is not less fraitful than before/ or by ' (the seasons) n 
fruitful as in the first dawn (lux) and new.' — Backed, tt 
' the Zephyr fosters them suspended/ — Dye them. Of. H 
V. 10 : Jam tibi lividos distinguet autumnus racemos pur 
y'arius colore. — L, 16, Turn by * it would be a useless mx 
things.' — L, 16. Turn by Mavish gifts of a hand easiei 
is right.' Cf. Hor. Sat. i. iii. 52 : Est truculentior atqw 
JDquo liber. — And crovmed it. Turn by * imless the dignity o 
crowned the work * (cumulo). 



Exercise LXXXIV. 

County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

The sun has left the lea : 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea : 
The lark all day which trilled his lay, 

Sits hushed his partner by, 
Bird, breeze, and flower coiuPess the hour, 

But where is County Guy ? 
The village maid steals through the shade, 

Her lover's suit to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-bom cavalier. 
The star of love, all stars above, 

Now rules in earth and sky, 
And high and low the influence prove- 
But where is County Guy ] 

Guy. Gyas, voc. Gya. — The orange flower. Citrus. 01 
II. XV. 7 : Violaria spargunt odorem. — Sits hushed, Cf. 
Georg. iv. 61 : Frondea semper tecta petunt. Fovere : 
used. Turn by * silently with his partner (par), &c.* — i 
the hour, Cf. Ovid, Metam. xi. 285 : Adjicis huic animo mc 
potentia. — Her lover's suit. Turn by * hoping for (spero, 
the vows of her lover/ or * that she may receive with h( 
the prosperous vows of her lover' (procus). — By lattid 
Perhaps cancellos elegis urgere might be used. Or tx 
' the boy, singing ditties, stands before the doors,' and cf. ' 
xxxiii. 2 : Neu miserabiles decantes elegos. For shy cf 
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. iii. 9 : Faciles nymphsa. — All sta/rs above, Qt Hor. i. zii. 
; Micat inter omnes Julium sidus, velut inter ignes Luna 
Kwes. — Buiet^ Sc, Cf. Ovid, Heroid. iv. 12 : Begnat et in 
dinoB jus habet iUe deos. — High and low, t&c. See note on 
1 7 ; or turn by ' he rules all thnigs with equal power ' (nutus). 



ExBRCiSB LXXXV. 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing ; 

The surly Winter grimly flies : 
Now crystal clear are the tailing waters, 

And bonnie blue are the sunny skies ; 
Fresh o'er the mountains breaks forth the morning, 

The. evening gilds the ocean's swell j 
All creatures joy in the sun's returning, 

And I rejoice in my bonnie Bell. 

The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near ; 
Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 

Till smiling Spring again appear. 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing. 

Old Time and Nature their changes tell ; 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 

I adore viy bonnie Bell. 

Irydal clear. Fons crystallinus. — L. 5. Cf. Ovid, Fast. iL 
> : Quintus ab soquoreis nitidum jubar extulit undis Lucifer. 
llilds. Inaurare. — Dancing, Perhaps choreas agitare or 
»re may be used. — L, 14. Cf. Hor. iv. vii. 3 : Mutat terra 
ss. — L, 15. Turn by 'all things change ; I alone not change- 



Exercise LXXXVL 

If wine and music have the power 
To ease the sickness of the soul. 

Let Phoebus every string explore, 
And Bacchus All the sprightly bowl ; 
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Let thefn theit £rien<lly aid employ 

To make my Chloe^s absenee li^t» 
And seek for pleasure to destroy 

The sorrows of this live-loDg li^ht. 
But she to-morrow will return : 

Venusy be thou to-morrow great, 
Thy myrtles strew, thy odours bum, 

And meet thy favourite nymph in state : 
Kind goddess ! to no other powers 

Let us to-morrow's blessings own ; 
Thy darling loves shall guide the hours, 

And all the day be thine alone. 

L. 1, 2. Turn by ' if to ease th« sickness (tsDdia, fBk 
of the mind, the muse and wine have the power' (qi 
L, 6. Turn by ' lest the flight of Chloe be a caHise of i 
Of. Terence, Heauton iv. v. 5 : Magno desiderio fiiit ei fi 
Great Turn by ' do you also come with fidler (plenus) | 
— Fa/vourUe, Turn by 'whom thou honourest, &c.' — N^ 
powers. Turn by * let the time run by your gift.* — L, 14. 
by ' let to-morrow's (crastinus) gi^s be due to yoiu: hands 



Exercise LXXXVIL 



Wher^ acre the times when &r away 
'Siojh. the dih and the dust of ciues, 

Corydon left his flot5ks at play 

And wooed some shepherdess half the day 
With little Arcadian ditties ? 

Where are the pastures, daisy-strewn, 

And the lambs that lived iti clover— 
The winds that caught yoting Cotydon's tune 
And carried afat the notes as soon 
Ad ever the notes were ovet f 
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Wheie are the echoes th«t. bore the etraiiui 

Each to his nearest neighbour, 
And all the valleys and all the plains 
Where all the nymphs and the love-sick swains 

Made merry to pipe and tabor ] 

L, 1, 2, 3. Make these into one couplet. Cf. Ovid, Heroid. 
iii. 42 : Quo levis a nobis tarn cite fugit amor ? — ^For left hds flocks 
at play use sivit ludere oves. — Half the day. Per horas. Turn 
by ' whilst he woos a maiden . . . sounds £brth„ &c.' — Dadty- 
ttreum. Use floribus albus. — Z. 7. Cf. Viiy. Gieorg. iii. 231 : 
Frondibus hirsutis et carice pastus acut&. — Z. o, 9, 10. Compress 
these verses into one couplet. Turn by *'the winds carry off 
. . . when he has scarcely uttered, &c/ Cf. Yirg, Bdog. i 2 : 
Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris aven&.— *X. 11, 12. Make 
these into one line. Turn by ' the echo resounding neac^ which 
carried, &c* — Love^sick. Spe lapsus is found : Livy uses 8dger 
amore. — L, 15. Use tibia and avena. 



ExBEciaB LXXXVIIL 

Dry your sweet cheek, long drowned with sorrow's raine. 
Since, clouds disperst, sons gmld the aire again ; 
Seas chafe, and ^t, and beat, and ovei-boile, 
But tome soon after calme as balme or oile. 
Winds have their time to rage ; but when they cease 
The leavie trees nod in a stiU^born peace. 
Your storme is over : Lady, now appears 
Like to the peeping spring-time of the yeare : 
Off then with grave-clothes ; put flesh colours on ; 
• And flow, and flame, in yoor vermilion ; 
Upon your cheek sate ysicles awhile : 
Now let the rose raigne like a qneene and smile. 

Sorrovfs raine. Ct Ovid, TVist. i. iii 18 : Imbre per indigaas 
usque oadente genas.-— X. 4. Omit the metaphor, and merdty 
say 'the sea is calm.^ If the metaphor be kept^ the verse 
can be tcpned 'the oil itself cannot be smoother than ^e 
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wave.' — Storme is over, Cf. Luoan, y. 303 : Neo dam desaoviat in w.c 
exspectat. — X. 8. Turn by 'cease to lie hid : come like spring' ||^ 
Yeris ad instar can be used. — Ora/oe-dothes. Turn by funent Ik! 
vestes — Mow, Cf. Martial, xii. 95 : Aptasti longum tu quoqoe tt ^ 
syrma tibi. k~ 



Exercise LXXXIX. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung : 

Where rose the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung : 

Eternal summer gilds them yet : 

But all except their sun is set. 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea : 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might yet be free : 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky bix>w, 

That looks o'er sea-bom Salamis : 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations all were his. 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set where were they 7' 

Ides of Greece. Turn by ' many an island lies scattensd through 
the ^gean.' Or cf Yirg. ^n. iii. 210 : Insulse Ionic in magno ; 
and turn by * islands, as many as the wave of the .^Igean sea 
washes !' — L, 2. Turn by 'where Sappho, moved with love, gave 
^ug ;' or ' where the song of Sappho and where her love raved' 
(fui-oi. — Dreamed. Insert 'dreams' in the preceding verse, 
' whilst I revolve dreams, &c. ;' and for the pentameter cf. the 



Vj^Vase 'sui juris esse,' in the sense of ' to be^one's own master, 
free.' — A slam. Turn by * I could not put my 



my neck to the yoke.' 
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subh phrMos as subdere leones jugo, eripere ooUa turpi 
o, fta-^ea-6onk Use orta freto, or a similar phrase. Or of. 
r. I. Jiv. 12 : Silv» filia nobilis.— Ifen in nations, Se. Turn 
* and 80 many Datioua together — all the resources (opes) of a 

S;.' Or 'and no race not (nuUus non) following (that) one 
er.'— Where w&re they f Turn by • But what of them . . . 
aainsf ' 



Exercise XC. 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doou, 

How can ye bloom sae fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae fa* o' care 1 

Thon '11 break my heart, then bonnie bird, 

That sings npon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my fause luve was true. 

Thon'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat and sae I sang, 

And wist na o' my fate. 

Oft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine. 
And ilka bird sang o* its love. 

And sae did I o' mine. 

Wr lightsome heart I pu*d a rose 

Frae aff its thorny tree. 
And my fause luver staw the rose, 

But left the thorn wi* me. 



9di0 eon ^ Uoomf Turn by 'why does the ground shine 
h flowers r Of. Ovid, Trist. m. xii. 7 : Prataque pubescunt 
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varionim flore oolorum, — L. 0. Turn by 'tJioif wlia tittetfcoi 
the bough uttering song/ Use meditani — Fomse hme, Tornlv 
nondum Isadere fidem, or n<m male fidum ease.-^Mats, Ct On4 
Fftsti iv. 69 : £t docuit jungi cum pare quennjue sua — Witt, H 
Of. Ovidy Ibis 271 : Cui casus ante futuros vaticinatus eratr* 
Woodbine, Cf. Propert. in. vii. 14 : Eziguum fleetit acaathoi 
iter. — And sae did L Cf. Virg. Eel. v. 64 : Et puer ipse M 
cantari dignus. Or aptum esse qui canatur can be used : or, 
lastly, cf. Ovid's quam fuit apta premi. — Left the thorn. Turn by 
* the thorn, without its flower, remains to me.' 



Exercise XCI. 



Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea ; 

Thy tribute-wave deliver i 
No more by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and ior ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet, then a river ; 
Nowhere by thee my steps shaU be» 

For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps lAiall be, 
For ever and for ever. 



Tribute-toa/ve, Cf. Claudian, De Laud. Stilich. ii. 201: Patrium 
vecti^ solvere gaudet. — For ever. Tum by ' thou to be left 
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buendusX farewell for a long time V Of. Yirg. Belog. iii. 79: 
im, formose, vale ; and Ovid, Heroid. i. 50 : Virque mihi 
^ fine caarenduB abest. — L, 6. Cf. Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto 
22 : E rivo flumina magna &ci8. Or use ri?ulas and rivus. 
m the hee, Cf. Yirg. Georg. iv. 188 : Fit sonitus mussant- 
ras et limina cii*cum. — A thotuiand moons. Turn bj ' the 
of a thousand moons shall quiver, &c/ Cf. Claudian, De 
Proserp. ii 2 : Tremulis vibravit in undis ardor. 



Exercise XCIL 



Oh, call my brother back to me ! 

I cannot play alone. 
The summer comes with flower and bee : 

Where is my brother gone ] 

The butterfly is glancing bright 

Along the sunbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight : 

Oh, call my brother back ! 

The flowers run wild — ^the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load : 

Oh, call him back to me 1 — 

He would not hear my roioe, fair child ; 

He may not come to thee : 
The face that once like spring-time smiled 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 

A flower's brief, bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given. 
Go, thon must play alone, my boy ; 

Thy brother is in heaven.-^ 
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And lias lie left the birds and flowers ) 

And must I call in vain 1 
And through the long, long summer hours 

Will he not come again T 

And by the brook and in the glade 

Are all our wanderings o*erT 
Oh, while my brother with me played 

Would I had loved him more ! 

L, 1. Turn by * Oh, let my brother come, restored to me ! — 
Z. 4. Of. Ovid, Heroid. i. 58 : Aut in quo lateat ferreus orbe. I 
— L. 5y 6. Invert these hues. Turn by ' where the path throii(^ '| 
the rays . . . glitters, &c/ Of. Ovid, Fasti, v. 356 : Sic hasc en 
cultu versicolore decens. — Like spring-time. Instar veris, or ad 
instar veris, for instar is used in both ways. — L. 17, 18. Ton 
by ' as a short life is given to flowers, so his life had short days.' 
— L. 22. Turn by * and does my voice soimd in vain ?* or 'can 
he not answer words to mine V verba meis (verbis) referre.— 
L. 28. Turn by ' 1 could wish that I had given more love to mj 
brother.* 

Exercise XCIIT. 

A weary lot is thine, fair maid ; 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine ! 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green — 

No more of me you knew, 

My love ! 

No more of me you knew. 

This mom in merry June, I trow, 

The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow 

Ere we two meet again. — ^ 
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He tamed his charger as he spake 

Upon the river-shore ; 
He gave his bridle reins a shake ; 

Said, Adieu for evermore, 
My love ; 

And adien for evermore. 

X. 2. The words most be varied from the first line. Ct 
Jav. vii 34 : Teedia tunc auimos subeunt. — L. 4. Turn bj 
' and ask the rue (i-uta) for the gifts of wine.' — ^Put a soldier $ 
mien into the pentameter, turning it by ' and such a &ce as 
a soldier's ought to be.' Of. Ovid, Metam. ii. 13: Facies non 
omnibus una; qualem decet esse sororum. — ^For feather of 
iks hlvs use veneta penna. — Lincoln green. Use prasinus, 
which, like venetus, was the term for a faction in the Circus. 
Tom by 'the green robe of one hunting.' — No more^ Ac Turn 

S' these things alone touched your heart' The lines 8, 9, 10 
course need only form one pentameter. — L. 14. Turn by 
'* before the day joins you to me, me to you.' — L, 17. Turn by 
' he let go his reins lightly shaken.' Of. Ovid, Metam. v. 403 : 
Quorum per ooUa jubasque ezcutit . . . habenas. — L, 18. Cf. Ovid, 
Heroid. i 50 : Virque mihi dempto fine carendus abest. 



Exercise XCIV. 

Time wasteth yeeres and months and howrs ; 

Time doth consume fame, honour, witt, and strength ; 
Time kills the greenest herbes and sweetest flowrs ; 

Time wears out youth and beauties looks at length : 
Time doth convey to ground both foe and Mend. 
And each thing els but love, which hath no end. 

Time maketh every tree to die and rott ; 

Time tumeth ofte our pleasure into paine ; 
Time causeth warres and wi'onges to be forgott ; 

Time cleares the skie which first hung full of rayne ; 
Time makes an end of all humane desire 
But onely this which sets my heart on fire. 
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Time tumetli into nought each princely state ; 

Time bringeth a fludd from newe-resolved snowe ; 
Time calms the sea, where tempest was of late ; 

Time eats whatever the moone can see below ; 
And yet no time prevails in my behoofe, 
Nor any time can make me cease to love. 

L. 4. Turn by * loves, yottth, beauty, depart/ Us© * Veneres.* 
•— i. 6. Turn by * love alone is surviving without end.' Use 
sine fine or dempto fine. — Jj, 8. Turn by * grief seizes upon our 
joys.' Cf. Terence, Fbsedr, i. v. 62 : Mors continuo occupst 
lOiim. — L. 9. Turn by * wars, &c, fell out of the mind.* C£ Tire. 
Ma, i. 27 : Spretnque injuria formse. — L. 10. Of. Horace, x. vu. 
16 : Albus Txt obscuro deterget nubila coelo saBpe Notus. — L. 18. 
Cf. Hor. III. iz. 13 : Me torret face mutu4 Calais ; and m. ziz. 
9B: Me lentus Glycera torret amor. — L, 15. Cf. Hor. i. xii, 29 : 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor et minaz ponto . . . unda recumbit. 
•— i/ 18. Turn by *nor will my love retire (cedere) from xpy 
lowest heart.' 



Exercise XCV. 

Still glooms the night, still shines the day ; 
Beneath the moon's soft silver ray. 
Beneath the sun's triumphant light. 
That seems to make all nature bright : 

And thou art not ! — ^in solitude 
The thoughts of other years awake. 
No marvel that my heart should ache 

When on thy vanished charms I brood ! 
Oh, Azza ! what is life to him 
Whose star is quenched, whose day is dim ? 
Dim as the visioned hours of night, 
When sorrows frown and cares afinght 

AU nalwre bright Turn by 'so that whatever 1ms open in the 
world (orbis) shines.'-^Z^ thoughts. Turn by 'memory bi^gs 
back days which are perished,' or ' memory (Mnemosyne) compels 
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lays to be present*— Fanu^ ehartM. Tarn hv 'recalling 
beauty whicli tbere was formerly' (priws).— Tr^o* is life. 
av. X, 266: Longa dies igitur quid contulit 1 — Visioned hows. 
I by * night which brings, &c/ Cf. Virg. v. 838 : Tibi somnia 
ia portans ; or Prop^ in. viii. 16 : Ilementia somnia 

lOt. 

Exercise XCVI. 

Come, ipentle Eve, the Mend of care ; 

Gome, Cynthia^ lovely queen of night ; 
Kefresh me with a cooling air, 

Auid ohjeer me with a lambent light 

Lay me where o'er the verdant ground 

Her living carpet Nature spr^ids ; 
Where the green bower, with roses crowned, 

In showers its fragrant foliage shedau 

Improve the peaceful hours with wine ; 

Let music die along the grove ; 
Around the bowl let myrtles twine, 

And every strain be tuned to love. 

Coine, Stella, queen of all my heart ; 

Come, bom to fill its vast desires ! 
Thy looks perpetual joys impart ; 

Thy voice perpetual love inspires. 

\e friend of care. Cf. Hor. i. xxxii. 14 : laborum dulce 
aen. — Lcmbent light. Cf. Lucret. v. 699 : Bum veniat radiatum 
ne diei. — L. 6, 6. Turn by ' let me lie (stemar) where the 
I, clad with living beauties, smiles, and flowers cover the 
nd.' — In showers. Turn by 'the foliage — a fragrant shower 
er)— piles the ground.*— i. 12. Cf. Ovid, Trist. iv. x. 66 : 
a cupidineis nee inexpugnabile telis. Turn by *0 lyre, 
I the strain (melos) of love,' or 4et love entirely rtotusj 
md in every song.' — V<id desires. Use quicquid inezhausti 
•^ . dabis. — L. 16. Turn by * or, if you speak, love clings to 
•xpreseioDs.' . Cf. Viig. Mn. x* 779 ; Qui . . . hnserat Evandio. 
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Exercise XCYIL 



When winter winds are pieicing cbill. 
And through the hawthorn blows the gala, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lovely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide. 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene. 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day. 

But still wild music is abroad, 

Pale desert woods ! within your crowd ; 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song : 

I hear it in the opening year ; 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 

Piercing chdll, Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 93 : Boress penetrabile ft- 
. adurit. — I tread the hill Cf. Hor. ni. iv. 21 : In arduos U 
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[&ML-''*iOoerkrow8, Of. Virg. Georg. i. 108: Ecoe supereilio 
Nd tmisitis imdam elicit. Turn by ^and the brow which the 
ly lies under.' — L. 6. Turn by 'through the wood and the 
; wilds.* Cf. Hor. Epist. i. xiv. 19 : Deserta et inhospita 
ua. — Embrudng sunhtam, Implicitum jubar. — L, 9. Cf. Virg. 
rg- ii. 367 : VaUdis amplexaD stirpibus iilmos. — IcicU. Cf. 
J. Georg. iii. 366 : Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 
. 13, 14. Tuni by * the fountains stand mute with icy urns, 
the wave scarcely makes its way.* Use urgere or carpere 
— Skater. Use ferrum pedibus succinctum. — Woodland 
Fruticetum. — How changed, C^. Virg. -^n. ii. 274 : 
ntum mutatus ab illo Hectore. — WUh the day. Use sole 
inte. — Wild mudc. Cf. Hor. n. ii. 9 : Quin canet indoctum. 
melos incompositum may be used. — Grown familiar. Turn 
that strain does not fall on unaccustomed ears.' 



Exercise XCVIIL 

Ye winds which sweep the grove's green tops, 

And kiss the mountains hoar, 
Oh ! softly stir the ocean-waves 

That deep along the shore ; 
For my love sails the fairest ship 

That wantons on the sea. 
Oh ! bend his mast with pleasant gales, 

And waft him hame to me. 

» 

Oh ! leave nae mair the bonnie glen. 

Clear stream, and hawthorn grove. 
Where first we walked in gloaming grey, 

And sighed and looked of love ; 
For faithless is the ocean-wave. 

And faithless is the wind. 
Then leave nae mair my heart to break 

'Mang Scotland's hills behind. 

\ai sleep, Cf. Martial, v. i. 4: Plana suburban! qua cubat 
i freti. — L, 6. Turn by * our love sails in a ship, than which 
) fairer cantons, &c.' — For my love noster amor can be 
[. — For wantons use salio, lasoivio. — L, 8. Turn by *and 

L 
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let it be pennitted him to visit well-known home.' LareB caul 
used for home. — Hawthorn grove. Use dumosam nennn- 
Looked of love. Turn by ' mutual love burns in our epi^ \ 
'and as we walk (iter facere, carpere) love betrayed gpk>WB.W| 
ScoUand!s. Scotland is Caledonia. Turn by 'amidst the lollf | 
rocks of the Caledonian region' (plaga). 



Exercise XCIX, 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gaUant mast : 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

Oh for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high : 
And white waves heaving high, my lads ; 

A good ship, tight and free. 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud. 
The wind is piping loud, my boys ; 

The lightning flashes free ; 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

A wet sheet. Turn by ' when the wave dances . . , and the sails 
are wet.' — L. 3, 4. Transpose these verses. — For bend» uw 
curvare. — Eagle free. Turn by ' and as the course of the eagU 
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made through the skj.' Use inane poll, or inania, for * sky.' 
England, Turn by regna paterna^ or patrium solum, or 
oiw phrase. — Good ship. Turn hj ' while the ship completes 
ooforse' (peragere or carpere iter). — L, 17. Turn by ' the horns 
. threaten storms.' — Is piping. Use facere or curare melos. 
Heritiige. Cf. Ovid, Metam. vi. 239: Aviti nominis heres. 
rn by ' the sea our ancestral home.' 



Exercise C. 

The west winds are gently blowing ; 

The watchful stars are sheen ; 
The Ehine is proudly flowing 

His paradise banks between. 

The lime*trees fair are bending, 

like !N'aiads, to the kiss of Mght, 
And the water-spirits are wending 

In choirs to their halls of light. 

The moonbeam crests the mountain, 

The streamlet in silver glides, 
And the fay of the haunted fountain 

No more in his mosses hides. 

Come away, come away, in the snow-white ray 
I have brought from the stars for thee : 

Come away, come away, ere the blush of day 
Bids nymphs and fSairies flee. 

* 

'Tis ours to dance on the velvet mead 

To the song of the golden stars, 
Which only the ears of the fays can hear, 

And the bustle of mid-day mars. 

1 2. Turn by *the stars which watch . . . are bright.' — 
mdly, Cf. Plant. Pseud, iv. i. 7 : Ut magnifice iuferat se. — 
radise hanks. Turn by ' while, as it were, the bank of paradise 
ysium) confines him.' — L. 6. Turn by * as a maid«[i desires to 

L 2 
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seek the kisses of a lover.' Of course NighJb must be iutrodaed 
into the first line. — Water-spirits. Naiades, or fontana namiDi 
— L, 9. Transpose verses 9 and 10, and make verse 9 into a penifr 
meter. Of. Ovid, Fasti i. 76 : Et tremulum summH spargit il 
8Bde jubar. — L. 11. Turn by * and the Naiad who sends forth... 
does not care to be hidden as before, &c/ — Mid-day, Use sob 
medias vias tenente, or similar phrase. 



v. 

1:1 



4' 



Exercise CI. 

Farewell ! farewell ! The voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you : 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 

The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown's controlling check, 

Must give the word, above the stonn, 
To cut the masts and clear the wreck. 

The timid eye I dared not raise. 

The hand that shook when pressed to thine, 

Must point the guns upon the chase, 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

To all I love, or hope, or fear. 

Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 
To all that life has soft and dear. 

Farewell ! save memory of you. 

L. 2. Avoid using verba dare, which means 'to deceive.' 
— L, 4. Turn by * and will join Tiuteresse) the hoarse crew, 
hoarser itself.' — L. 6. Turn by * wnen anger sat on your eye- 
brow ' (superciliiim). — L. 7, 8. Invert these lines : * will make 
the ship to be cleared, &c.,' 'and the voice will scarcely sound, 
&c.' — Foint the gwns, Sc. Use in hostem tormenta sequada 
vertere. — X. 12. Turn by 'the sailor will rage with the sword, 
while I am leader' (me duce). — L. 16, Turn by ' but 1 shall not 
be able to be not-mindful of thee.' 
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EXEBGISE CIL 

Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
cohorts all gleaming in purple and gold ; 
the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
m the hlue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

I leaves of the forest when sammer is green, 
} Jiost, with their hanners, at sunset were seen : 
» leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
) host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blasts 
breathed in the face of the foe as he past : 
the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill ; 
their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide ; 
through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
cold as the spray of the rock-beaten sur£ 

there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
[i the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail, 
tents were all silent ; the banners alone ; 
lances unlifted ; the trumpets unblown. 

the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail ; 
the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
1 withered like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

2. Invert these lines, and of. Virg. JBn. xii. 126 : Auro 
i ostroqae decori. — LUce a wolf on the fold. Turn by 
io]f seeka the sheepcote for destruction,' or ^ by snares.* 
L Nitor. — Angd of Death, Use angelus lethalls, — And 
^ Sc Turn by 'crushed (oontundo) the faces of the 
by his blasts.' — L. 11, 12. Invert these lines, using 
braae like rigor lumiua occupat or invadit. — Bvi through 
Tom by ' he did not breathe threats as before.' — And the 
• his gasping. Turn by ' and the foam of him gasping ' 
»). — L. 16. Turn by * as the wave of the sea dashed on 
KB, &0.' Cf.yirg. Georg. iii. 261 : Scopulis iUisa reclamant 
. — The rust on his mail, Cf. TibuU. i. x. 50 : Militia 
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occapat arma mtas. — The lancts unlifted. Use tela usa careni 
— Lovd in their wail. Of. Juv. x. 261 : Primos edere planctos 
Cassandra inciperet. — The might of the CfentHe. Vis hoatis or 
hostilis. — Withered^ d:e. Tabescere or solvi obtutu Del 



Exercise CIII. 

Ejiow ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their cHme ; 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Kow melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o*er the gardens of Gul in their bloom ; 

Where the olive and citron are fairest of fruity 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 

'Tis the clime of the East ; 'tis the land of the sun. 

Can he smle on such deeds as his children have done 9 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers' farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tdl. 

L. 2. Use indicio (sunt) : * what (qualis) the custom (moe) of 
the ccimtry loves to be ' — L» 3. Turn by * where crime rages, 
firad by the madness of the vulture, &c.' — L. 4. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
iii. 517 : Eztremosque ciet gemitus ; and turn by Move hke a 
turtle* (turturis instar). — L, 7, 8. Turn by 'and the Zephyr, 
retarded as regards his wings with perfumes, scarcely, &c.'— 
L, 12. Turn by ' and there is not one form (species), but 
one beauty.' — May vie. Turn by * vie with each other * — L, 14, 
15. Make these into three verses, the first being of oourse a 
pentameter : 'and the virgin, as she twines, &c. ;' beginning the 
hexameter with 'is softer than the soft roses/ — L, 17. Turn 
by * does he rejoice to see, &c.' — L, 18, 19. Turn by * with such 
voice (qualis) as lovers are torn asunder the tongue sounds . . . 
and the mind grieves.' 
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Exercise CIY. 

Phyllis is my only joy, 

Faithless as the winds or seas: 
Sometimes coming, sometimes coy ; 
Yet she never fails to pleasa 
If with a frown 
I am cast down, 
Phyllis smiling, 
And beguiling, 
Makes me happier than before. 

Though, alas ! too late I find 
Nothing can her feuicy Hx ; 
Yet the moment she is kind, 
I forgive her all her tricks : 
Which though I see, 
I can*t get free ; 
She deceiving, 
I believing. — 
What need lovers wish for more 1 

L, 1. Of. Hor. IV. ii. 23 : Tenetque grata compede vinctum. — 
L. 5—9. Make these into cue couplet. Turn by ' if she 
smiles, &c., the day will seem to go more pleasantly.' Cf. Hor. 
IV. V. 7: Qratior it dies, et soles melius intent. — Fancy fix. 
Tom by * and she cannot remain certain in her allegiance ' (ndes). 
In fide n<m stare, fide non manere, may be used. — L, 14 to 
lA. Make one couplet.— TF^ need lovers^ Sc, Turn by ^ are not 
those thines enough for a lover ? ' (procus) ; or^ ' a lover wishes 
for himseli such a thing as that' (talis). 



Exercise CV. 

There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long : 

In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 
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That bower and its music I never forget ; 

But oft, when alone, in the bloom of the year, 
I think, Is the nightingale singing there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ] 

Xo-: the roses soon withered that hung o'er the wave ; 

But some blossoms were gathered while freshly they sho] 
And a dew was distilled from their flowers that gave 

All the fragrance of summer when summer was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
An essence that breathes of it many a year : 

Thus bright to my soul, as 'twas then to my eyes, 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer. 

L, 3, 4. Turn by * and as often as I sat aimongat the roses 
early years the song of the bird was pleasant as dreams. 
L. 5. Turn by * which flower, which song, never left my mi 
Use ex animo cadere, reced^re, or a similar phrase. — L, 10. T 
by ' some leaves (comse) Temain over wfaich were bright 
L, 11. Turn by *a dew distiUed (destillo) from the, &c. 
L, 12. Turn by * brings back the odours of summer when 
hour (of summer) has fled.'— -i* 13, 14. Turn by *so mem 
(Mnemosyne), while the pleasure is still uniDJured, takes a ] 
which may remain fresh ; ' or, ' metnory spoils them as thej 
of a certain part, imitating lost daya* — L, 15. Turn by *t 
are; as pleasing to my mind a» iJiey were pleasing to me sec 
them.' 



EXEBOIBH CVL 

Jesus, Thou Shepherd of the sheep^ 

Thy little flock in safety keep— 

The flock for which Thou cam'st from heaven, 

The flock for which Thy life was given. 

Thou saw'st them wandering fax* from Thee, 
Secure, as if frcmi danger free : 
Thy love did all their wanderings trace, 
And bring them to a wealthy jdace^ 
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O guard Thy sheep from beasts of prey, 
And keep them that they never stray : 
Cherish the yonng : sustain the old : 
Let none he feeble in Thy fold. 

O may Thy sheep discern Thy voice, 
And in its sacred sound rejoice : 
From strangers may they ever flee, 
And know no other guide but Thee. 

Lord, bring Thy sheep that wander yet, 
And let the number be complete ; 
Then let Thy flock from earth remove. 
And occupy the fold above. 

. Turn by * whatsoever of sheep Thou hast . . . keep, &c.' 
lioquid habes ovium; and for in safety sine labe can be 
fed, — Life was gi/ven. Nece cadere, neci dedi or mitti or 
ibere, can be used. — Wandering far. Cf. Ovid, Heroid. ii. 
Pibi longis erroribus acto . . . hospitium dedi. — L. 6. Turn 
3ure, as if there were no dangers.' — Wealthy place. Cf . Ovid, 
I. XV. 301 : Liberiore frui ccelo. — Cherish the young. Turn 
there is any tender (sheep) [tenellus], cberish.it : those to 
there is an older age stand by.' — Sacred sound, Tiun by 
he sacred voice bring joy while it sounds.' — Stranger. 
A, Turn by *if any stranger comes, &c.' — Complete. Cf. 
.^in. vi. 645 : Explebo numerum reddarque tenebris. — 
ib<yv0. Turn by * and let the divine fold (ovile) have the 



Exercise CVIL 

God of my life, through all its days 
My grateful powers shall sound Thy praise ; 
The song sluJl wake with opening light. 
And cheer the dark and silent night. 

When anxious cares invade my rest, 
And griefs distract my throbbing breast, 
Thy tupeful praises raised on high 
Shall check the murmur and the siglu 
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When deaih o'er nature shall pievaily 
And aU the powers of language fsdl, 
Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak. 

But oh, when that last conflict's o*er, 
And I am chained to earth no more, 
With what glad accents shall I rise 
To join the music of the skies ! 

L, 1. Turn by *Thou who directest my times, through the 
space of days, &c.' — Throbbing. Sollicitatus, agitatus. — X. 8. 
Turn by *■ grief and murmurs will hurry away.' Se rapere fogi) 
se in fugam dare, can be used.— P(Mi?er« of language fail, Tom 
by ' the tongue shall not give the sounds which once it did.'— 
Swimming eyes, Cf. Yirg. ^n. i. 228 : Tristior et lacrYmifl 
oculos suffusa nitentes. — L. 12. Turn by * will give signs of joy 
even without voice.' — Chained. Turn by * I am free from an 
earthly chain ' (compes). — To join the music. Cf. Hor. m. iii. 36 : 
Ascribi quietis ordinibus patiar deorum ; or use misceri choro 
superum. 



Exercise CVIII. 

Where is the sea ? I languish here. 

Where is my own blue sea ; 
With all its barks of fleet career, 

And flags and breezes free % 

I miss the voice of waves — the first 

That woke my childish glee ; 
The measured chime, the thundering burst 

Where is my own blue sea? 

Oh ! rich your myrtles' breath may rise ; 

Soft, soft, your winds may be ; 
Yet my sick heart within me dies ; 

Where is my own blue sea 1 
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I hear the shepherd's mountain flute ; 

I hear the whispering tree ; 
The echoes of my soul are mute : 

Where is my own hlue sea 1 

5* career. Use volitare cursu prsspete. — Flags. Turn by 
free standards swell with the wind ' (Notus). — Chime, 
by * whether the waves thunder or give a chime ' (melos). 
14. Turn by 'and as the tree rocks, it makes soothing 
urs.' — L, 16. Turn by *the echo of the mind (imago) 
rs nothing.' 



Exercise CIX, 



Why those fears 1 Behold, 'tis Jesus 
Holds the helm, and, guides the sliip ! 

Spread the sails, and catch the breezes 
Lent to waft us through the deep, 

To the regions 
Where the mourners cease to weep 

Though the shore we hope to land on 

Only by report is known. 
Yet we freely all abandon, 

Led by that report alone. 
And with Jesus 

Through the trackless deep move on. 

Led by that, we brave the ocean ; 

Led by that, the storms defy ;• 
Calm amidst tumultuous motion, 

Ejiowing that our Lord is nigh. 
Waves obey Him, 

And the storms before Him fly. 
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O what pleasures there await lis ! 

There the tempests cease to roar : 
There it is that those who hate ns 

Can molest our peace no more i 
Trouhle ceases 

On that tranquil, happy shores 

Holds the helm. Of. Virg. uEn. v. 176 : Ipse gubernaclo rectoi 
suhit . . . clavumque ad littora torquet.— L. 3, 4. Of. Virg. M^ 
iii. 357 : Tumidoque inflatur carhasus Austro ; or Ovid, fleroid 
vii 171 : Carhasa prsehehis ventis. Turn the rest of the coupUft 
hy * and to us travei*sing the deep (of. Hor. i. vii. 32 : Cim 
ingens iterahimus sequor) let the breeze fill the bosom of the 
saU' (sinus). — L. 6. Of. Ovid, Remed. Amor. 297 : Quod amas, 
8Bgre dediscis amare. — L. 9, 10. Transpose these lines. Tuia 
by * relying on this hope, these rumours.' — Trackless. Tom by 
'although signs and marks scarcely are disclosed' (pateo).— 
L, 15, 16. Transpose these lines Turn by Hhose whom God 
protects, &c., winds and the wave do not disquiet. ' Or, l^oepiqg 
the order, turn line 16 by * God himself will help.' Of. Vii^R; 
Ma, ii. 691 : Da deinde auxilium. — Fly, Turn by. * whom ti& 
wave flowing back (refiuo) confesses (to be) its master.' — ThoH 
who hate us. Turn by si quibus invisi fuimus. 



Exercise CX. 

Tis sweet to hear the merry lark, 
That bids a blythe good-morrow ; 

But sweeter to hark, in the twinkling dark. 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 

Oh, nightingale ! What doth she ail ? 

And is she sad or jolly ? 
For ne'er on earth was sound of mirth 

So like to melancholy. 

The merry lark, he soars on high ; 

No worldly thought overtakes him : 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky 

And the daylight that awakes him. 
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As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 

The nightingale is trilling ; 
With feeling bliss no less than his 

Her little heart is thrilling. 

Y0t ever and anon a sigh 

Peers through her lavish mirth ; 

For the lark's bold song is of the sky, 
And heis is of the earth. 

By night and day she tunes her lay, 

To drive away all sorrow ; 
For bliss, alas ! to-night may pass. 

And woe may come home to-morrow. 

'Ood-morrow, Use diem salvere jubeo. — TwiiUding. Use 
tillapfi, or perhaps dubius. — Song of sorrow. Cf. Hor. in. 
iu. 16: Dicetur merits nox quoque nenid. — So like. Use 
ar habere, or ad instar esse. — No worldly thoughi. Turn by 
afs deeds do not touch his heart.' Cf. Juv. i. 85 : Quicquid 
Dt homines, votum, timer. — Trilling, Cf. Ovid, Amor. i. 
, 8 : Liquidum tenui gutture vernat avis. — Feeling bliss, &c, — 
n by * her heart is touched by as great pleasure as, &c.* Cf. 
d, Epist. ex Ponto i. ii. 119 : Dulcedine linguae . . . pectora 
be viri. — Of the earth. Use terrenum quiddam sonare ; like 
3ius' sonat vitium, or rather Cicero's subagreste quiddam 
it. 



Exercise CXI. 

Now the world is all before us. 

Outcasts we from hearth and home- 
West to Andes, east to Taurus — 
Still together will we roam. 

Weep not thou for sire or mother, 
Nor for broken duty grieve ; 

They had given to another 

That which was not theirs to give. 
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Wintry be our sky, or vernal, 
Love shall bloom in any clime : 

Love almighty, love eternal, 
Laughs to scorn the might of time. 

Cold though be the road before us. 
All the closer we will cling ; 

Dark though be it, hovering o'er us. 
Love shall spread his sunlit wing. 

L. 1. Turn by ' we may seek abodes wherever it 1 

ilubet). — Outcasts, Cf. Virg. Mn. i. 2 : Italiam fate pro; 
J. 3. Turn by * whether the western or eastern shore h 
Cf. Ovid, Trist. iv. ix. 23 : Testis et Hes{>eri8e vocis Eoui 
L. 7, 8. Turn by * what ought to be given by no rig] 
dared to give by their own right* (jure suo). — Wini 
Hor. L ii 4 : Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit Jnppiter ulti 
Almighty y Sc. Turn by 'who rules all by his nod, ai 
through all ages.'— Cfe«er. Turn by * love will unite us 
closer * (artius haerentes). — L, 16. Turn by ' if he < 
bis wings, the way will shine with light.' 



Exercise CXIL 

In the high-towering poplar thus swinging. 
My harp ! hang suspended at ease ; 

Thy chords at soft intervals ringing, 
As swept by the hand of the breeze. 

The blue vault its ftdl beauty displaying, 
Not a cloud the pure sether o*ershades ; 

While, in sighs his soft presence betraying, 
The green foliage young Zephyr pervades. 

Thus I leave thee to murmur and quiver, 
As waked by the slow-rising wind ; 

While here by the side of the river 
I repose, on soft verdure reclined. 
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All ! — along l^e horizon dark scowling 

Wliat tempest-bred shadows appear ? 
Clouds, clouds rise, incessantly rolling : 

Hark ! the storm rushes loud on my ear. 

Oh, my harp ! my companion, my treasure. 

Let us rise, let us hasten away. 
'Tis thus fly the phantoms of pleasure ; 

Thus fade our bright hopes in decay. 

I. Turn by * as you hang, allow yourself to vibrate.*— 
by the hand. Ct, sive chelyn digitis et ebumo peotine 
. So verberare, percutere fides are used. — L, 7. Turn by 
>reeze of the west, betraying its influence, utters sighs.' 
rg. Gteorg. iii. 617 : Extremosque ciet gemitus. — Slow-rising, 
by ' let the wind, as it increases, &c.' — Side of the river, £c, 
or. I. i. 21 : Viridi membra sub arbuto stratus, mmc ad 

lene caput sacrsd. — For r&pose of. Virg. ^n. iv. 271 : 
is teris otia terris. — Horizon, Use cosli teiTaeque in fine. — 

Of. Virg. Georg. i. 323 : Glomerant tempestatem nubes. — 
ire. Turn by ' harp ! appearing as good as wealth.' Cf. 
^n. ii. 15 : Instar mentis equum. 



Exercise CXIII. 

Go, tell Comynta, gentle swain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain : 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join ; 
Thy words will more prevail than mine< 

To souls oppressed and dumb with grief 
The gods ordain this kind relief : 
That music should in sounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

A sigh or tear perhaps she'll give : 
But love on pity cannot live. 
Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 
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Tell her my pains so fast increa^se, 
That soon they will be past redress. 
But, ah ! the wretch that speechless lies, 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 

More prevail. Turn by *it will add help which m] 
never afforded/ or * a discoverer of aid which I oauno* 
to myself.' Use repertor opis (Ovid, Heroid. v, 151).- 
with grief. Of. Ovid, Metam. xlii. 638 : Obmutuit ilia d< 
Convey. Cf. Ovid, Fasti vi. 24 : Quum placuit numeris ( 
festa tuis. — L. 10. Turn by * unless she gives more, lo 

gerish* (oado, pereo). — L. 11. Turn by 'say that hearts 
e allied to hearts, and vows returned to vows, &a' — 8p 
Gf. Ovid, Heroid. xi. 82 : Torpuerat gelido lingua retents 
— Close his eyes. Turn by * what remains but eyes, &o. ? ' 

Exercise CXIV. 

There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign : 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides. 
And never-withering flowers. 

Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 

But timorous mortals start, and shrink 

To cross this narrow sea ; 
And linger shivering on the brink. 

And fear to launch away. 

O could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise ; 

And see the Canaan that we love 
With, unbeclouded eyes : 
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Could we but climb where Moses stood, 

And view the landscape o*er ; 
Kot Jordan^s stream nor death's cold flood 

Should flight us i^m the shore. 

ure ddight* Turn by ^ there are places flowing with delights ' 
LoiiB fluere). — Banish, Lines 3 and 4 can be transposed. 
a by * care is banished, &c.' (exulo). — L. 8. Make the penta- 
ar from the idea ' as a wave divides neighbouring coimtries.' — 
ised. Use indui vivo gramine. — Old Canaan. Turn by * so 
id alitor) the sacred land of old lies open to those seeking it.' 
ihe next verse omit the name Jordan, or turn by 'while 
.finus rolled, &c.' — And fear to launch. Turn by * and fear to 
bob (pandere) sails to the breezes.' — Remove. Turn by * if 
. error would leave our minds.' — Vribeclouded eyes. Turn by 
our eyes were clear from cloud.' 



Exercise CXV. 

'Tis the last rose of summer. 

Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone : 
2^0 flower of her kindred, 

No rosebud, is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

m not leave thee, thou lone one, 

To pine on the stem : 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

1. Turn by/ it is the last flower from the summer stock 
pe) of roseia.' — Lovely companions. Turn by * those who were 

M 
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accustomed to unite their beauties^' or ' those who flooiished od. 
the same tree.' — Faded. Turn by ' the beauty there was befon 
being lost, &c./ using the form 'quod deoons/ or quod pakri 
erat ante amisso. — Reflect hack. Turn by Hhere is no other 
(alter) flower present which may associate blushes, or give back 
sighR when it sighs.' — Pine. Cf. Virg. Mn. vi. 442: Amor 
crudeli tabe peremit. — Ck) sleep thou. Cf. Ovid^ Epist. ex Ponto 
IV. xvi. 4 : Tunc quoqne cum vivis annumersre rosis. — L. 13, 14. 
Transpose these verses ; turning by ' lo ! the leaves about to 
lose .... we scatter thence with no imldnd hand.' — 8cenUm. 
Sine odore. 



Exercise CxVI. 

O'er the realms of pagan darkness 

Let the eye of pity gaze : 
See the kindreds of the people 

Lost in sin's bewildering maze ; 
Darkness brooding 

O'er the face of all the earth. 

Let the Indian, let the negro, 

Let the rude barbarian, see 
That divine and glorious conquest 

Once obtained on Calvary ; 
And repenting, 

Jesu, let them turn to thee. 

Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel : 
Win and conquer ; never cease : 

So Immanuel's fair dominion 
Shall extend and still increase, 

Till all nations 
Find in Him their life and peace. 

X. 1. Turn bv * seeing how many races are ... . grieve what 
a lot presses them.' — Z. 3, 4. Transpose these verses. — For 
bewildering Tnaze cf. Virg. JEn, vi. 27 : Hie labor ille domus 
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inextrioabilis error. — Brooding. Cf. Virg. Mn. i. 89 : Ponto 
K. incubat atro. — Let the negro. Turn by *let the people of 
) Moors come, and Indians.' Cf. Tibiill. IL vi. 37: Sint 
nites fusci quos India torret. — Barharian, Turn by * a race 
(figured (mal^ foedus) by rude barbarity.' — On CcUva/ry, Per 
^ sacra. Cicero has victoriam reportare for ' gaining a victory/ 
that prsemia certaminis reportare might be used. — Repenting. 
im by ' and wearied .... lot them, a blessed crowd, wish to 
added to the saints.' Cf. Hor. iii. iii. 35 : Adscribi ordinibus 
oruin. Or use addi numero (or choro) sanctorum, or Dive ! 
am chorum petant. — Conquer, Cf. Ovid, Itemed. Amor. 168: 
i refer ad patrios bina tropsBa decs ; or use sistere tropeea. — 
15. Cf. Virg. uEn. vi. 795 : Super et Garamantas et Indos 
oferet impehum. — For Immanud use Christus. — L. 17, 18. 
im by ' men having obtained p^ace and joy, shall worship no 
her.' For ' worship ' use sancta religione colere. 



Exercise CXVII. 

I hear thee speak of a better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band : 
Mother ! ob, where is that radiant shore 1 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs ? 
Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where the fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? 
Is it far away in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ; 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from her coral strand ? 
Is it there, sweet mother ! that better land ? — 
Not there, not there, ray child. 

m2 



I 
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Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ; 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair : 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
Eor beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 
It is there, it is there, my child. 

L. 4. Turn by 'let us seek it ; it is free from weeping.— 
Feathery. Turn by < extends its branches after the manner of 
feathers.' Cf. Virg. jEn. x. 604: Turbinis atri more furena.— 
Perfume. Cf. Ovid, Metam, vii. 809 : Qu» de gelidis halabaut 
vallibus auras. — L. 11, 12. Turn by *and the flock of bird*, 
painted as to their wings with colours — a bright crowd — Bhimes.' 
— Sands of gold. TibuUus, in. iii. 29, uses Lydius aurifer amnis.— 
JRuby. Use iaspis, and adamas for diamond. — L, 18, 19. Make 
these into one. Turn by * do we seek this (land) ? — It does nofc 
lie hid there.' — Deep songs. Turn by * that melody is not present 
to mortal ears.' — L. 25, 26. These need only form one line. 

Exercise CXVIIL 

While virgin Spring by Eden*s flood 
Unfolds her tender mantle green ; 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes iEolian strains between : 

While Summer, with a matron's grace. 
Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling shade ; 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade : 

While Autumn, benefactor kind. 
By Tweed erects his aged head ; 

And sees, with self-approving mind. 
Each creature on his bounty fed : 

While maniac Winter rages o'er 

The hills where classic Yarrow flows ; 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar, 
Or sweeping wild a waste of snows ; 
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So long, sweet poet of the year, 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son. 

irgin Spring, Turn by ' Spring makes the fields (rura) to t>e 
a with pure mantle.' Silius Italicus speaks of virgo indeli- 
. (xv. 271). — PratUcs, Turn by 'adorns the grass with 
era, &c.' — Tunes, Cf. Ovid, Amor. i. viii. 60 : Tractat inau- 
) oonsona fiia lyrse ; and Horace, i. xv. 14 : Grataque feminis 
9lli oithar& carmiua dividet. — MatronHs grace. Use imitari 
ronam specie. — Spiky blade. Cf. Catull. xix. 11 : Et tener^ 
08 spica mollis ana^^ Erects. Cf Virg. ^n. i. 127 : Summa 
idmn caput extulit unda. — Self -approving. Use IsBtus animi. 
tt by 'joyful in mind at what wealth he lavishes, recruiting 
h&t lives with food.' Use the construction * quicquid vivi 
I in orbe.' — Bages. Cf Virg. Mn, viL 376 : Furit lymphata 
urbem ; or iv. 300 : Incensa per urbem bacchatur. — WaMe of 
78. Perhaps spatia nivis may be used.— Poe< of the year. 
pt Ovid's phrase (Fasti i 27): Tempera digereret cum con- 
r urbis. — L, 20. Turn by * testifying (testiticor) how much 
3ur her son has/ 



Exercise CXIX. 

Through groves sequestered, dark, and still, 
Low vales and mossy cells among, 

In silent paths, the careless rill 

With languid murmurs steals along. 

Awhile it plays with circling sweep, 
And, lingering, leaves ite native plain ; 

Then pours impetuous down the steep, 
And mingles with the boundless main. 

Ob let my years thus devious glide 
Through silent scenes, obscurely calm ; 

Nor wealth nor strife pollute the tide, 
!N'or honour's sanguinary palm ! 
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When labour tires and pleasure palls, 
Still let the stream untroubled be ; 

As down the steep of age it falls^ 
And mingles with eternity. 

L. 1, 2. Transpose these lines. — ^For mosty • cdls dL Silius 
Italicus, XV. 775 : Atque antra virentia musco ; or Her. Epist 
L z. 7 : Musco circumlita saza. — Careless. Use curarum ezpen^ 
or secunis. — Circling sweep. Use curvatus gorges. — Native ma^ 
Turn by * as scarce resolved to leave the plain where it was oom' 
Cf. Virg. ^n. iv. 564 : Carta mori ; or iv. 654 : Gertus eundi.— 
Sanguinary palm. Turn by ' nor sanguinary honour, seeking the 
palm' (palma). — Eternity. Turn by 'added as a oompanion to 
the ages.' Cf. Hor. n. xiv. 5: Quotquot eunt dies (or hen 
ssecula). Or ' hastening to be a companion of eternal time.' 



Exercise CXX. 

The bark that held the prince went down ; 

The sweeping waves rolled on : 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived, — ^for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; — 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ] 
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He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms before his throne, 

The stately and the brave j 
But which could fill the place of one, — 

That one beneath the wave 1 
Before hinj passed the young and fair. 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair : 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the toumay's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
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A muisnTir of the i-estless deep 

Was blent with every strain ; 
A voice of winds that would not sleep : 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts in tliat time closed o*er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
Graves which true love had bathed with tears 

Were left to heaven's bright rain ; 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years : 

He never smiled again ! 

'eld a prinee, Cf. Virg. Mn, i. 121 : Et navem qu4 vectus 
8. — ^For prinee cL Ovid, Fast. iii. 799 : Matre satus terr4 ; or 
regia stirps or regis genus. — L. 3. Turn by ' what did the 
ish sceptre confer on the king V Cf. Juvenal's phrase : Longa 
quid contulit?— X. 9. Use circumsto. — L. 10. Turn by 
1 the brave hearts of chosen men.' — FUl the place, Cf. Ovio, 
oid. zvi. 366: Unus is innumeri militis instar habet; or 
iro's phrase : Unus instar omnium est. — L, 13, 14. Turn by 
roop of youths^ &o. . . . added as a companion to delights.' 
Ovid, Iktetun. vii. 705 : Boseo spectabilis ore ; and Yirg. 
, vi. 778 : Avo oomitem sese Mavortius addet Bomulus. — 
7, 18. Transpose these lines. — For went round use per vices 
3re pocula (Hor. i. xvii. 22). — L. 19, 20. Turn by * the victor 
L8 a wreath, a reward worthy of the contest, a knight famous 
ingst his equals.' Cf. Ovid, Trist. ii. 113 : Unde fit iu 
tram conspiciendus eques. — Would not sleep. Use leniri 
no nesdus ; or perhaps sopiri nescius might be used : but 
first phrase is better. 



Exercise CXXI. 

She was not fair to outward view. 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness T never knew 

Until she smiled on me : 
Oh, then I saw her eye was bright ; 
A well of love — a spring of light ! 
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Bat now her looks are coy and cold ; 

To mine they ne'er reply : 
And yet I cease not to behold 

The lovelight in her eye. 
Her very frowns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 

(hUward view. Turn by * she was not oonspicuons for outw 
beauty.' Cf. Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto ii. ii. 81 : Ipse super cuir 
i)laciao spectabilis ore. — L. 6. Turn by ' she was a fountaii 
light and a stream of love.* — Ne'er reply, Cf. Ovid, Art. Ad 
i. 370 : Non poteris ipsa referre vicem. Or reddere vices can 
used. — L, 9, 10. Turn by * I see how love bums in her e; 
which appeared before.* — Very frowns. Turn by ^ if she firoi 
it is more pleasing, &c.* Use supercihum contiuhere or dace 



Exercise CXXIL 

It was the night, and Lara's glassy stream 

The stars are studding, each with imaged beam ; 

So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

And yet they glide, like happiness, away : 

Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 

The immortal lights that live along the skj. 

Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree, 

And flowers the ftorest that may feast the bee ; 

Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove. 

And Innocence would offer to her love. 

These deck the shore ; the waves their channel mal 

In windings bright and mazy, like the snake. 

All was so still, so soft, in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there ; 

Secure that nought of evil could delight 

To walk in such a scene on such a night 

It was a moment only for the good. 

So Lara deemed ; nor longer there he stood. 

But tunied in silence to his castle g^te. 

Sodi soeiie his soul no more could contemplaie : 
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uch scene reminded him of other days ; 

►f skies more cloudless, moons of purer blaze ; 

►f nights more soft and frequent ; hearts that now 

To ! no ! the storm may beat upon his brow, 
Fnfelt, unsparing ; but a night like this — 
. night of beauty — smocked such breast as his. 

Turn by 'the wave reproduced (refero) the starry 
— Seem to stray. Tacitus has interiisse creditus, a turn 
can be introduced here. — Fairy-lilce. Turn by *in its 
shining as it were with magic Ught.' — lAve along the sky. 
h phrases as vivida virtus, vivida vis animi, &c. — Fringed. 
g. vi. 4 : Littora curv» prsstexunt puppes. — Innocence, &c. 
)y * such a gift as you would give, O chaste girl, to your 
[tuus). — Maay, Sc. Cf. Virg. -^n. v. 84 : Lubricus anguis 
I ingens gyros, septena volumina traxit ; and ii. 204 : 
isis orbibus angues. — Nought of evil. Turn by * would any 
of evil, &c.' Cf. Virg. Mn. ii. 164 : Scelerumque inventor 
. — Scene. Virgil has nam silvis scena coruscis in the 

»f *a view.' — Hearts that rww No! no! Turn by * there 

to him (subeo) hearts which — but, alas ! £a,r be the 
lion (vox), ko:— Mocked. Cf. Virg. Mn. i. 407: Quid 
toties ludis ? Turn by ' seemed to mock the grief and 
irt of the man.' 



Exercise CXXUI. 

See, Flavia, see that budding rose. 
How bright beneath the bush it glows ; 
How safely there it lurks concealed ; 
How quickly blasted when revealed. 

The sun with warm attractive rays 
Tempts it to wanton in the blaze : 
A blast descends from eastern skies, 
And all its blushing radiance dies. 

Then guard, my fair ! your charms divine ; 
And check the fond desire to shine 
Where fame's transporting rays allure, 
While here more happy, more secure. 
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The breath of some neglected maid 
Shall make you sigh you left the shade ; 
A breath to beauty's bloom unkind^ 
As to the rose an eastern wind. 

The nymph replied, You first, my swain, 
Confine your sonnets to the plain ; 
One envious tongue alike disarms 
You of your wit, me of my charms. 

What is, unheard, the tuneful thrill 1 
Or what, unknown, the poet's skill 1 
What, unadmired, a charming mien 1 
Or what the rose's blush, unseen ¥ 

L. 3. Turn by ' how it lies hid . . . free from danger' (expers). 
— Revealed. Adapertus. Cf. Virg. .^^Eln. vi. 442: Quos durus 
amor crudeli tabe peremit. — Wanton. Cf. Ovid. Art. Amat. ii 
437: Luxuriant animi rebus plerumque secundis. — Check, ixn 
Turn by * nor wish to shine too fair, &c.' — Tranvpwivng. Turn 
by ' whither the fame of the people and favouring rays call jxm.' 
— L. 13, 14. Turn by Mf a slighted maid sighs, you will griere 
to have left, &o.' — L. 15, 16. Turn by 'for that sigh brings 
to beauty ruin, as, east wind ! you destroy the rose.' — To 
the plain. Turn by 'do not wish to celebrate only beautifiil 
damsels.' — What ia, Sc Cf. Juv. x. 265 : Longa dies igitur 
quid contulit ? 



Exercise CXXIV. 

Beneath the forest's skirts I rest. 

Whose branching pines rise dark and high. 
And hear the breezes of the West 

Among the threaded foliage sigh. 

Sweet Zephyr ! why that sound of woe 1 
Is not thy home among the flowers 1 

Do not the bright June roses blow 
To meet thy kiss at motiLVa%\iwm^\ 
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And lo ! thy glorious realm outspread : 
Yon stretching valleys, green and gay ; 

And yon free hill-tops, o*er whose head 
The loose vrhite clouds are borne away. 

And there the full broad river runs. 

And many a fount wells fresh and sweet, 

To cool thee when the mid-day suns 

Have made thee faint beneath their heal 

Thou wind of joy and youth and love, 

Spirit of the new-wakened year I 
The sun in his blue realm above 

Smooths a bright path when thou art here. 

Ah ! thou art like our wayward race : 

When not a shade of pain or ill 
Dims the bright smile of nature's face. 

Thou lovest to sigh and munnur stilL 

Wesfs skirts. Turn by * the thinner (rams) shade of tiie forest 
eshes me.' — Threaded, Implicitus. — L, 7, 8. Transpose these 
B. Turn by * the rose blooms, wooing (captare) your kisses.' 
Pretchmg, Turn by * if any long valley is bright with grass/ 
Veils. Of. Virg. Gi3org. i. 110 : Scatebrisque arentia temperat 
u — Midrday, Use medio in axe. Turn oy 'that your lunbs 
^ receive tne cold when you are pained, because, &c.' Or 
Hbull. rv. ii. 2: Dum mea nunc vexat corpora fessa calor 
fciough Tibullus is speaking of a fever). — L, 17. Turn by * O 
)ze, mother (genetrix) of pleasiures, &c.' Or cf. Lucret. i, 
Genitabilis aura Favoni. — L, 18. Turn by ' the slumber of 
year is shaken off when you come.' — Art like. Turn by *you 
m our ways (mores) and perverse examples.' 



Exercise CXXV. 

> « 

The steed is vanished &om the stall ; 
Ko serf is seen in Hassan's hall ; 
The lonely spider's thin grey paU. 
Waves slowly, widening o'et t\i"ft n?^\ 
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The bat builds in bis haram bower, 

And in the fortress of his power 

The owl usurps the beacon tower : 

The wild dog howk o*er the fountain'^ brim, 

With baffled thirst and famine grim ; 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed. 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust are sprea< 

Twas sweet of yore to see it play, 

And chase the sultriness of day. 

As, springing high, the sUver d^w 

In whirls fantastically flew. 

And flung luxurious coolness round 

The air and verdure o*er the ground. 

'Twas sweet, when cloudless stars were bright, 

To view the wave of watery light. 

And hear its melody by night. 

And oft had Hassan's childJiood played 

Around the verge of that cascade ; 

And oft upon his mother's breast 

That sound had harmonized his rest ; 

And oft had Hassan's youth along 

Its bank been soothed by Beauty's song ; 

And softer seemed each melting tone 

Of music mingled with its own. 

Vanished. Tium by * the horse reclines not in the stalls, ^ 
(was) before many a one ' (plurimus). — Spider, Cf. Virg. Q 
iv. 247 : Lazos in foribus suspendit aranea caflses. Turn 
the spider alone draws by degrees from the walls the thin ^ 
which vibrates, moving (pensiHs) to the winds.' — L, 5. 
These will form one couplet. Turn by * the nests of tlw 
(ulula) stand in the chambers, and the beacon tower (spe 
or the strength (robora) of the tower, does not drive away tl 
omened bird ' (avis sinistra). — Marble bed. Use evanescere 
moreo alveo, the ]ast word being virtually a spondee. — J] 
&c. Turn by *the dusty fern (tilix) is spread' (instratu 
Springing, Turn by * when, light with uncertain sprajr, it 
tered lofty whirls (gyrus), and the water gUstenea with i 
(argenteus) shower.* — To view the wave. Turn by *to see 
how many torches the shower of water (imber aquea) gle 
Expand this Une into two, by adding ' to look up (suspicere) 
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w many waves the restless wave trembles.' — Harrrumissed, Use 
18 somnos mulserat . . . souo. — Soothed, Turn by * how sweet 
nelody a beautiful maiden gave/ depending on iJle vagans . . . 
iserat in the preceding verse. — X. 27, 28. Turn by * when the 
ve uttered numbers in unison with the numbers of the virgin 
d the harp, &c.' Use numeri numeris Concordes^ 



Exercise CXXVI. 

How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame or private breath. 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest woiinds are given by praise ; 

I^or rules of state, but rules of good. 

Who has his life from rumour freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Serveth not, Cf. Ovid. Heroid. viii. 32 : Arbitrium neptis habe- 
it avus ; i.e, the disposal of his grand-daughter. So turn by 
vho keeps the disposal of his own life.' Or cf. the phrase 
lieni arbitrii esse.' — Utmost skill. Turn by * and the greatest art 

to speak the truth with faith.' — Masters. Cf. Virg. JEn. 

383 : Urbs multos dominata per annos. — L, 7, 8. Taro^ ^^^ 
'honi public honour or private bre8A*\i Q»Xi\iQ>\. \jsxra.\ \iss^ ^^ 
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such chains strike fear into him.' Cf. Virg. Mn. vi. 817 : Nimium 
gaudens popularibusauris. — L. 9, 10. Cf. Juv. iii. S9: EshoiniE 
magna ad fastigia rerum extollat . . quoties yoluit Foituna jocui 
— For envies use ' envy (livor, invidia) cannot touch his heart.' 
— X. 12. Turn by 'he despises arts of power, and loves (ihcw 
of) good.' — Consdence, Turn by ' but a mind consciouB of n^ 
(mens conscia recti) defends as with a citadel.' — Z. 16. Tom by 
' nor slain does he add wealth to kings.' — L, 18. Turn by 'hq» 
of increased fate agitates him not, or fear of a lowly one' 
(humilis). — Though not of lands, Cf. Lucret. i. 61 : Ipsa sob 
pollens opibus nihil indiga nostri. Or use juris sui esse. 



Exercise CXXVIL 

How many thousands are waking now ! 
Some to the songs from the forest bough, 
To the rustling of leaves at the lattice pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early raiiu 

And some far out on the deep mid sea 
To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ship's taU side, 
That holds through the tumult hw path of pride. 

And some in the camp to the bugle's breath. 
And the stamp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 
Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 

And some to the peal of the hunter's horn ; 
And some to the din from the city borne ; 
And some to the rolling of torrent floods, 
Far midst old mountains and solemn woods. 

But (me must the sound be, and one the call, 
Which from the dust shall waken us all : 
One ; but to severed and distant dooms 
How shall the sleepers arise from the tombs ! 

Wsiking, Cf. Fropert. in. x. 13 : Somnum tibi discute 
lympha. — Chiming fall. Turn by ' and the falling rain makes 
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melody.' Use gutta caduca. — Spray, Cf. Statins, Theb. v. 406 : 
Can& rorantem aspergine ponti. — In the camp. Of. Hor. i. i. 23 : 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tubae permiztus sonitus. — Gun. 
Turn by ,*the fiery engine gives a signal for death.' — Won. Cf. 
Ovidy Heroid. ix. 104 : Et tiilit e capto nota tropsea viro. — For 
ere ndght cf. Hor. i. xiii. 20 : Suprema citius solvet amor die. 
— L. 15, 16. Transpose these verses. — ^For the rollmg of torrent 
floods cf. Ovid, Bemed. Amor. 651 : Flumine perpetuo torrens 
solet aorius ire. — Dvst. Turn by * all of us who (quotquot) 
are buried in separate ground.' Of. Ovid, Ibis 464 : Saucius 
ingests contumuleris humo. — How shall the sleepers. Turn by 
* which of the two (uter) lots shall be to those whom one sleep 
holds.* 



Exercise CXXYIIL 

Fairest isle ! all isles excelling^ 

Seat of pleasures and of loves, 
Venus here will choose her dwelling. 

And forsake her Cyprian groves. 

Cupid from his favourite nation 

Care and envy will remove ; 
Jealousy, that poisons passion, 

And despair, that dies for love. 

Gentle murmurs, sweet complaining, 
Sighs that blow the fire of love, 

Soft repulses, kind disdaining. 
Shall be all tbe pains you prove. 

• 

X. 1. Turn by * if any island pleases, you surpass all.' Cf. Hor. 
£pist. L i. 83 : NuUus in orbe sinus Baiis preelucet amoenis. — 
L. 3. Cf. Virg. Mn, i. 15 : Quam Juno fertur terris magis om- 
nibus unam posthabitd coluisse Same. — L. 4. Cf. Hor. Epist. 
I. zi. 4 : Cunctane prse Campo et Tiberino flumine sordent. — 
L 7. Turn by * no love shall be spoiled by envy.' — JL 8. Turn 
by *nor shall love in despair (desperatus) perish.* — L. 10. Cf. 
Mart. vii. 32 : Sidonio taurus amore calet. — Soft repulses. SsBvitise 
faciles. 
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Exercise CXXIX. 

Fair the face of orient day ; 

Fair the tints of opening rose : 
But fairer still my Delia dawns ; 

More lovely far her beauty blows. 

Sweet the lark's wild-warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear ; 

But, Delia, more delightful still 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 

The flower-enamoured busy bee 
The rosy banquet loves to sip ; 

Sweet the streamlet's limpid lapse 
To the sun-browned Arab's lip : 

But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rove. 

Oh let me steal one liquid kiss ! 

For, oh ! my soul is parched with love. 



L, 1. Turn by ' fair is the day comiDg from the eastern shore.' 
Cf. Valer. Flac. v. 246 : Numeu et Eoo surgentes littore currus. 
— L, 5. Cf. Hor. Epist. n. ii. 9 : Quin etiam canet indoctum, 
sed dulce bibenti. — Butj Delia, Sc. Turn by * those things 
please my ears ; but your voice, more pleasant, makes, &c.' 
Use the idiom * habet quo capiamur.'— i. 9. Cf. Ovid, Metam. 
xiii. 92 : Non apis inde tulit coUectos sedula flores. — Siv, Cf. 
Virg. (ieorg. iv. 54 : Purpureosque metuut flores et mimina 
11 bant summa leves. Deli bo is also used. Turn by *sips the 
rosy banquet, grateful food.' — Sun-hrowned. Cf. Propert. iv. ix. 
45 : Libyco sole perusta coma. — Z. 14. Turn by * let me, not 
a wandering fly, make my way ' (carpere viam). — Steal, Prsedari 
or furari. Turn by * allow me to stieal kisses from your liquid 
mouth.' — Parched, Cf. Hor. i. xiii. 8 : Quam leutis penitus 
macerer ignibus. 
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Exercise CXXX. 

Look thou yonder, look and tremble, 
Thou whose passion swells so high ! 

See those ruins, that resemble 
Flocks of camels as they lie. 

Twas a fair but froward city, 

Bidding tribes and chiefs obey, 
Till he came who, deaf to pity, 

Tossed the imploring arm away. 

Spoiled and prostrate, she lamented 
What her pride and folly wrought. 

But was ever Pride contented 1 
Or would FoUy e*er be taught 1 

Strong are cities ; Eage overthrows them : 

Eage o'erswells the gallant ship. 
Stains it not the cloud- white bosom ? 

Flaws it not the ruby lip 1 

All that shields us, all that charms us — 

Brow of ivory, tower of stone — 
Yield to wrath : another's harms us, 

But we perish by our own. 

Night may send to rage and ravage 

Panther and hysena fell ; 
But their manners, harsh and savage. 

Little suit the wild gazelle. 

When the waves of life surround thee, 

Quenching oft the light of love ; 
When the clouds of doubt confound thee. 

Drive not from thy breast the dove. 

2. Cf. Hor. I. xiii. 4 : Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. — 
Turn by * do they not resemble a tiock of camels ? ' using 

N 
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instar habere gregis.— JDea/ to pity, Cf. Virg. Greorg. iv. 470 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. — Tossedj S 
Use ausus jura or manum supplicis spernere. — L, 12. Turn b 
*who would think that Follj wished to learn?* — CUmd-whit 
Turn by *fair as with a pure cloud.* — Tower of stone. Turn b 
' lofty house of piled-up (exstructus) marble.' ^Another s, & 
Rabies aliena, opposed to rabies propria or sua. — L, 21, 2; 
Turn by * let the pard . . . and the hysenaroar through the night 
To * pardus * add some descriptive clause, such as stragem cier 
or facturus. — L. 24. Turn by * they do not suit (convenio) the 
O gazelle!* (oryx). — X. 25. Turn by *when your life is as 
were tossed by waves.' Cf. Hor. Epist. i. i. 99 : -/Estuat et vit 
discouvenit ordine toto. — Z. 27. Turn by * when fears lik 
clouds agitate, &c.' — X. 28. Cf. Ilor. De Arte Poet. 257 : No 
ut de sede secunda cederetw 



Exercise CXXXI. 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the West ; 
For there the boiinie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers run, 

And mouy a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers ; 

I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the charmfu' birds ; 

I hear her charm the air. 

There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green ; 

There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me of my Jean. 
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O blaw, ye western, winds, blaw saft, 

Amang^ the leafy trees : 
Wi' balmy gale frae hill and dale 

Bring hanie the laden bees ; 

And biing the lassie hanle to me 

That's aye sae neat and clean : 
Ae smile o* her wad banish care, 

Sae charming is my Jean. 

What sighs and vows amang the knowes 

Hae passed between us twa f 
How fond to meet, how wae to part, 

That night she gaed awa ! 

The powers aboon can only ken, 

To whom the heart is seen, 
That name can be sae dear to me 

As my sweet lovely Jean. 

ts. That is, quarters. — I dearly like. Turn by ' the West 
pleases me in comparison with, &c.' Cf. Hor. Epist. i. xi. 4 : 
ane prse Campo . . . sordent. — I We best Cf. Hor. iv. xi. 
elephum puella . . . tenet grata compede vinctum. — Wild 
Cf. Ovid, Amor. iii. 1 : Multos incaedua silva per annos. 
imf 8 flight. Turn by * whatever I revolve days and nights.' 
Dme phrase like Virg. .^n. iv. 533 : Secum ita corde volutat. 
J or animo volvo can be used. — Z. 9. Turn by * are the 
■s moist with dew ? Then I seem to see,.&c.' — Charm the 
Turn by * she makes a divine melody.' Ciere melos or 
n divinum can be used.— ^^m That is, a small wood. — 
16. Turn by * the bird . . . does not permit me to be not 
ul of you, or, you to fall out of my mind.* Cfr Ovid, 
i. XX 98 : Et vocem memori condidit aure tuam. Virgii 
li memores aHos fecere (^n. vi. 664). — X. 19, 20. Turn by 
while it seeks honey ... let the breeze- bring back the bee.* 
li and clean, Cf Hor. i. v 5 : Simplex munditiis. Culta 
ens might be used. — Charming. Cf. Lucan, ii. 324 : Acres 
1 movit stimulos. Livy uses amoris stimulis: Or Veneres 
be used. — Knowes. That is, knolls. Turn by * what sighs 
aved and vows were giyeriy &oJ — Is seen. Turn by * who 
the minds and hearts of men.' 

n2. 
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Exercise CXXXIL 

Come, Anna, eome ! the morning dawns ; 

Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies. 
Come, let us seek the dewy lawns, 

And watch the early lark arise ; 
While nature, clad in vesture gay. 
Hails the loved return of day. 

Our flocks that nip the scaniy blade 
Upon the noon shall seek the vale ; 

And then, secure beneath the shade, 
We'll listen to the throstle's tale, 

And watch the silver clouds above, 

As o'er the azure vault they rove. 

Come, Anna, come ! and bring thy lute, 
That with its tones so softly sweet, 

In cadence with my mellow flute. 
We may beguile the noontide heat. 

While near the yellow bee shall join 

To raise a harmony divine : 

And then at eve, when silence reigns. 
Except when heard the beetle's hum. 

We'll leave the sober-tinted plains ; 

To these sweet heights again we'll come, 

And thou to thy soft lute shalt play 

A solemn vesper to departing day; 

I J. 2. Turn by * a little colour is seen in the sW * (axis).— 
L. 4. Turn by * that we may see how, &c^' and of, rropert. m. 
xxi. 24 : Scandam ego Theseae brachia loDga vied.— Z. 6. Turu 
by *rt'j Dices that the day is returned' (reducem esse). — Nwm. 
Use sol medics urget equos. — L. 10. Turn by * there will be 
song whereby the throstle (turdiis) confesses ms wishes ' (vota 
fateri). — Silver. Candens. — Vault. Use concava poli ; or cf. Virgil, 
Eclog. vi. 31 : Magnum per inane coacta semina. — L. 14. Turn 
l)y * which may pour forth sweet murmurs, &c.' — L. 16, 16. 
Turn i>y * and as my pipe pours forth ... we will beguile (faUo) 
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day^ while the hour is hot ' (flagro). — Raise a harmony. Cf. 
i, Heroid. xvi. 366 : Unus is innumeri militis instar habet. — 
!0. Turn by ' unless the beetle (cantharus) gives a sound, 
—Sober-tinUd, Fuscus. — L. 23. Turn by 'and as you sound 
h . . • there will be a dirge (nenia) of departing day.' 



JExEBCiSB CXXXIIL 

They grew in beauty, side by side ; 

They filled one home with glee : 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 

By mount and stream and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
0*er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight : 
Where are those sleepers now ) 

One, midst the fdrests of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; 

He lies where peaiis lie deep : 
He was the loved of all ; yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

And one-^o*er her ihe myrUe showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanniBd : 

She fad«d midst Italian flowers. 
The last of that bright band. 

Aad parted thus they rest who played 
Airound the S9.me green tree ; 

Wbose voices n^gled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee ; 
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They that with smiles lit up the hall ; 

Whose voices filled the hearth. — 
Alas for love, if thou wert all,' 

And nought beyond, earth ! 

L. 1. Turn by * to all there was one beauty, &c.,' and cf. Ovid, 
Metam. ii. 13 : Facies non omnibus una. — L. 2. Cf. Claudiao, In 
Rufin. i. 213 : Turba salutantum latas ibi perstrepit sedes. — L. 5. 
Turn by * one mother with bending neck (flexS, oervioe) reviews 
her (children), when night brought sleep, &c.' — Folded. Com- 
Ijositus. — Showers. Turn by *the myrtles with leaves, as with a 
shower (imber), scatter, &c/ — L. 20. Turn by 'she survived 
alone out of the band.' Cf. Hor. in. xi. 33 : Una de multis.— 
L. 21, 22. Transpose these verses, turning by *tho band which 
played . . . this not one rest has, &c.' — L. 23, 24. Turn by *and 
yet they had united their voices, . . . and their mother bidding 
them, they sought God on their knees' (genibus). — LU up. 
Hilarare. — X. 27. Turn by *how wretched love, if there were 
nothing more, &c.' — L. 28. Cf. Horace's phrase: Mors ultima 
linea rerum est. 



Exercise CXXXIV. 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea. 
While gentle Zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? 
1^0, Henry, no ! one sacred oath has tied 
Our loves ; one destiny our lives shall guide : 
'Not wild nor deep our common way divide. 
When from the cave thou risest with the day, 
To beat the wood and rouse the bounding prey. 
The cave with moss and branches I'll adorn, 
And cheerful sit to wait my lord's return. 
And when thou frequent bring'st the smitten deer 
(For seldom archers say thy arrows err), 
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I'll fetch quick fuel from the neighbouring wood, 
And strike the sparkling flint a.n6, dress the food. 
With humble duty and officious haste 
I'll cull the farthest meads for thy repast. 
The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw the water from the freshest spring. 
And when at night, with weary toil opprest, 
Soft slumber thou enjoyest and wholesome rest, 
Watchful ril guard thee, and with midnight prayer 
Weary the gods to keep thee in their care. 

To embark, Navenr conscendere ; or of. Virg. Mn. i. 381 : Bis 
denis Phrygium conscendi navibus aequor. — L, 2. Turn ' and to 
cleave the surface, &c.* Of. Ovid, Trist. i. iv. 3 : Ionium non 
nofitr^ findimus aequor sponte. — Make the shore. Of. Ovid, Metam. 
ii. 844 : Littora jussa petunt ; or use requiro. — One sax^ed oath, 
Sc. Of. Virg. Ma. iv. 16 : Ne cui me vinclo vellem sociare jugali ; 
using sacratus. — L. 9. This line must be expanded into two. 
Turn * although (licet) the earth be desert, it shall not divide us ; 
nor the wave of the sea part our way.' — L. 11. Of. Virg. uEn. 
vii. 478 : Cursuque feras agitare. — L. 13. Turn 'and my lord 
soon about to return (rediturus) will be my hope.' — L» 16, 17. 
Cf. Virg. -^n. i. 174 : Silici scintillam excudit Achates . . . atque 
arida circum nutrimenta dedit. Turn ' to seek wood, &o. shall 
be my care . . . and to prepare, &c.' — L. 18, 19. Turn * and with 
careful assiduity (sedum officii) I will seek distant meadows, lest 
the table lack food, &c.' — Z. 20, 21. Invert these two lines ; and 
for the pentameter cf. the idiom * quicquid deorum in ccelo regit ' 
(Hor. Epod. V. 1). — X. 24. Turn * appointed (datus) a guardian, 
I will weary, &c.,' and cf Hor. i. ii. 26 : Prece qu& fatigent Vestam. 
Or * that they may favour you, my voice shall not cease to harass 
(sollicito) the god[s.' 



Exercise CXXXV. 

Hateful is the dark blue sky. 
Vaulted o'er the dark blue sea. 

Death is ihe end of life : ah ! why 
Should life all labour be ] 
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Let us alone. Time driveth onwaTd fast^ 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last 9 
All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we haye 

To war with evil ? Is* there any peace 
Li ever climbing up the climbing wave 1 
AU things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease. 

Vaulted, Sc» Cf. Virg. Ma. iv. 4^1 : Teedet coeli convex^ toen. 
— L. 3. Use Horace's phrase : Mors ultima linea reraip est-^ 
privethfast, Cf. Juv. i. 60 : Dum pervolat axe citato ; or use axe 
fugienti labi.< — L, 7 — 9. Ma|(e these three verses into a couplet, 
and turn become portions, Sc. by ^ what does not the hour of tbe 
past take ? ' Or of Hor. £pist. ji. ii. 65 : Singula de npbis aom 
praedantur euntes : eripuere jocos, &c — L, l(K-rl^. Make ope 
couplet of these. And for the pentameter, * is there amy peace, it! 
use, perhaps, scandentis freti scandere curva.-'**>X. X^ 14. Theee 
must be mckde into one couplet. Turn Ho aXL on^ iroat and 
silence remain ; . . . they fall, their strength exhausted ' (eQetoe). 
Cf. Virg. ^n. v. 396: Frigentque effetee in corppp^ vir^s.^- 
L. 15. Make this line into a couplet, expanding it thua : (I) ' let 
there be oblivion of labour, &e., (^) and deaUi, ox r^st InU of 
sleep, &c.' 



Exercise CXXXVL 

Twas in the glad season 
When roses are sweet, 

I led to the forest 
Thy slow, timid feet. 

Than those roses blushed deeper 
Thy forehead of snow^ 

Low murmured the waters ; 
Thy voice was more low. 
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Yet heard I each accent, 

Each faint, whispered tone, 
That hade me then hail thee 

My chosen, my own. 

The blackbird was trilling 

His blithe carol nigh, 
When 'neath the lime blossoms 

Thus met thou and I. 

Time passed : we were parted ; 

But o'er the sea's foam. 
In grief or in gladness, 

My heart journeyed home. 

In sleep I beheld thee, 

And waking my thought 
Still dwelt on the dreamings 

That dear visions brought. 

And ever I pondered 

With doubt's weary pain, — 
Oh, loved and long severed. 

When meet we again ] 

*Tis o'er — the long absence — 

And leaveth no sign : 
Thine eyes are upon me ; 

Thy hand is in mine. 

Again laugheth Summer 

Her roses among ; 
Again flows the river 

In music along. 

Again those sweet accents 

Fall soft on mine ear, 
As they tell me the tale 

My heart yeameth to hear. 
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The blackbird is trilling 

His blithe carol nigh, 
When 'neath the lime blossoms 

Thus meet you and I. 

L. 1. Turn by 'the year was serene with joyous s 
Luci-etius uses liquidissima ccbU tempestas (iv. 168). — 1 
Turn by * whilst I led to . . . you, slow, followed.' Ci 
Metam. xi. 65 : Nunc prsecedentem sequitur, nunc p 
anteit. — L. 6. Cf. Ovid, Heroid. xvi. 249 : Pectora ve 
nivibus candidiora. — Heard I. Turn by * but neither you 
nor whispers escaped me* (lateo). — L. 11. Turn by ' as o1 
you bade me hope for a prosperous love (ignis faustus), tl 
might be a dear maiden.' — L. 16. Turn by * love joined y 
companion to me, me to you.' — Journeyed home. Cf. 
advi. 7 : Jam mens prsetrepidans avet vagari.— Z. 24. T 

* I seek the joys brought by thy face.' — L. 25. Turn b 
while my mind is tossed with doubtful expectation.' Cf. 
Ixv. 4 : Mens animi tantis fluctuat ipsa malis. — L. 30. T 

* no signs are displayed.' — Thy hand. Cf. Ovid, Heroid. 
Commissaque dextera dextrse. — In music. Qi. Ovid. Hei 
30 : Sed scelus hoc meriti . . . instar habet. — L. 40. Ti 
'such as my heart would wish to have told it' (avet c 
narrari). 



Exercise CXXXVII. 



The sun is warm ; the sky is clear ; 

The waves are dancing fast and bright : 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple moon's transparent light. 
Around the unexpanded buds, 

Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, th^ ocean's floods — 

The city's voice itself is soft, like solitude's. 

I see the deep's untrampled floor, 

With green and purple seaweed strown ; 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown. 
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I sit upon the sands alone : 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion. 
How sweet, did any heart now share in my emotion ! 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor cahn around ; 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned ; 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure : 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Dancing. Use ducere choreas visus. — L. 5. Turn by *the 
flowers scarce expand their buds.' — L. 6. Turn by ' with voice, 
however manifold, they confess the same thiifg.' — Is soft. Turn 

* in the city, as though deserted, quiet murmurs.' — Untrampled. 
Cf. Lucret. iv. 1 : Avia peragro loca nullius ante trita solo. — 
Green, &c. Turn by *and the seaweed is green, mixed with 
purple flowers.' — Star-showers. Turn by 'a hanging (pensilis) 
star has no diflerent (alius) light ;' or, instead of pensile sidus, 
use Stella oaduca, with jacSre. — L. 14. Make from the lightning 
to round me into a pentameter. Turn by *the lightnings of 
the sea gleam in the rapid sun.' Make the rest of the stanza 
into one couplet. — How sweet, <ftc. Turn by * Oh, if heart (pectora) 
were joined to my heart ; ' or * Oh, if hearts were joined to mine 
in firm affection ' (tides). — Around. Foris. — The sage. Turn by 
' such as was stored' up (repostus) in the heart of the learned old 
man ; ' or by * such as was that of the old man, obtained not 
without study.' Lines 21 and 22 will form one pentameter if 
they are translated as just suggested, or by * such as was the 
glory of the old man, gained by study.' — That cup. Turn by 

* but to me cups are handed (traditus), &c.' 
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Exercise CXXXVIIL 

Stream of my life, dim-banked, pale river, flow ! 
I have no fear to meet engulfing seas : 
Neither I look before nor look behind ; 
But lying mute, with wave-dipped hand, float on. 

It was not always thus. My brethren, see 
This oar-marked quivering palm, the bitter sign 
Of youth's mad straggle with the wave that drifts 
Immutably, eternally, along. 

I would have had it glide through fields ai^d flowers 
Giving and taking freshness, perfume, joy : 
It winds through a blank desert. Peace, my soul ! 
The finger of God's angel drew its line. 

So I lean back and look up to the stars, 
And count the ripples circling to the shore. 
And watch the silent river rolling on 
Until it widen to the open sea. 

IHm-hanked, Turn by ^ which so wandering (yiigus) 4i 
r!Batrains.''r^Z. 3. Cf, Ovid, Fasti i, U4 : Ante quoa est i; 
pofitque videtvir idem. — L, 4. Turn by 'but I 41a carjriei 
without voic9, while the wave washes my hand.' — Thit 
marked. Turn by 'you see how (i^t) thfit hand is |x>ugh 
the oar.' Of. such phrases as caller^ plagis opstss.-^Z. 7» 8. 
by ' as a proof how boys struggle . . . wnich, igporant of ch 
flows on.' Cf. Hor. iv. vi. 18: Pueri fari nescii. — L. 9. 
by 'it was about to glide, as I thought, &c.' — A bUmk desert 
Virg. Mn, vi. 462 : Per loca senta situ.— Z. 12. Turn by * fop 
the line (linea) was drawn by the finger of God.'-r-J Imn 
Cf. Juv. iii. 280 : Cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus. — Or 
Cf. Hor. I. xxxiii. 15 : Fretis acrior Hadrisa curvantis Cal 
sinus. — Z. 16. Turn by 'whilst wider it approaches the 
water of the ocean.' Cf. patens jEgseum (Hor. 11. xvi. 1). 
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Exercise CXXXIX. 

The day-spring brings not joy to me ; 
The moon it whispers not of peace ; 
But oh ! when darkness robes the heavens 
My woes are mixed with joy. 

And then I talk, and often think 
Aerial voices answer me ; 
And oh ! I am not then alone — 
A solitary man. . 

And when the blustering winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my cave, 
I lay me on my lonely mat. 

And pleasant are my dreams. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
She gives me back my little home, 
And ail its placid joys. 

Then hateful is the morning hour, 
That calls' me from the dreams of bliss, 
To find myseK still lone, and hear 
The same dull soimds again : 

The deep-toned winds, the moaning sea ; 
The^hisp'ring of the boding tree ; 
The brook's eternal flow, and oft 
The condor's hollow scream. 

Whispers not. Turn by * the moon cannot give whispers by 
which I can be refreshed.' — L, 3. Cf. Virg. -^d. vi. 272 : Rebus 
nox abstulit atra colorem. Or use velor, to retain the metaphor 
in robes, — L. 6. Turn by *I think the atrial chorus auswers 
(verba referre) me in turn.' For 'in turn' alternis, with or 
without vicibus, can be used. — A solitary man. Turn by *I 
seem not to go (on) a lonely way, as lately.' Use ire viam.— 
I lay me. Turn by • a mat (teges) receives me laid down.' — 
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Farwy gives me hack Of. Virgil, Mn, iii. 150 : Visi ante ocuks 
adstare jacentis insomnia. — Z. 16. Turn by ' and if there ma 
anything joyous at that time (turn), it all returns.' — The torn 
didl sounds. Turn by * a heavy murmur sounds in my eara.- 
Boding tree. Turn by * the tree boding with its whispers 
boundless ill.' Cf. Ovid, Ibis 271 : Cui casus ante futures v»ti- 
cinatus erat. — Eternal flow. Cf. Virg. Mn, xii. 523: Decunu 
rapido de montibus altis ; or Hor. ii. iii. 11 : Quid obliqno 
laborat lympha fugat trepidare rivo. — Condor. Turn by 'and 
now the repeated voice of the eagle threatens.' Use minas dam 
ferre, ciere. 



Exercise CXL. 

Guide me, Thou great Jehovah 1 
Pilgrim through this barren land : 

I am weak, but Thou art mighty ; 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand. 

Bread of Heaven ! 
Feed us now and evermore. 

Open now the crystal Fountain 

Whence the healing streams do flow. 

Let the fiery, cloudy pillar 

Lead me all my journey through. 

Strong Deliverer ! 
Be Thou still my strength and shield. 

When I tread the verge of Jordan, 

Bid my anxious fears subside ; 
Bear me through the swelling waters ; 

Land me sale on Canaan's side : 
Where with Jesus, 

I for ever shall abide. 

Thon art mighty. Turn by 'whatever of strength there is, you 
alone possess it.' — Bread of Heaven. Turn by * O Thou wont to 
be regarded (haberi) as the Bread of Life (panis vitalis or cselestis), 
support, &c.' — Fiery y cloudy xdllar. Turn by Met the pillar, 
bearing flames and also (eadem) clouds.' — IStroity Deliverer. Turn 
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Fhou who art able to help . . . and raise the fallen.' Cf. 
II. ii. 14 : Et tristes animi levare curas. — Canaan^s side. 
by * let my way be finished safely ;' or cf. Hor. i. xiv. 2 : 
ter occupa portum. Portum tenere is also common. — L. 17, 
Turn by * let it be granted me to see Elysium, where God 
elf will be present' (interesse). 



Exercise CXLI. 

The king was on his throne ; 

The satraps thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deemed divine, 

Jehovah's vessels, hold 
The godless heathen's wine. 

In that same hour and hall 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man, 

A solitary hand. 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarcji saw, and shook. 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless waxed his look. 
And tremulous his voice ; 

Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear 
Which mar our royal mirth. 
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Chaldea's seers are good, 

But here they have no skill ; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful stilL 

And BabeFs men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore : 

But now they were not sage ; 
They saw, but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 
A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king's command ; 
He saw that writing's truth. 

The lamps around were bright ; 

The prophecy in view : 
He read it on that night ; 

The morrow proved it true. 

Belshazzar's grave is made ; 

His kingdom passed away : 
He, in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay. 

The shroud his robe of state ; 

His canopy the stone : 
The Mede is at his gate ; 

The Persian on his throne. ' 



Satraps. Proceres. — L. 4. Turn by * whilst the,crowd thronged 
the halls (or feast).* Cf. CatuU. kiv. 32 : Domum conventu tota 
frequentat Thesssdia, et oppletur laBtanti regia coetu. — Jehovah^s 
vessels. Turn by * those cups in which they offered libations.' 
Cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 192 : Hie laticis qualem pateris libamus et 
auro. — i. 9, 10. Turn by * through the halls on that night, &c. 
the hour disclosed the fingers of a hand.' — Oh sand. Turn by * as 
the sand receives marks.* — L. 13, 14. The idea must be ampufied 
to fill up the lines. Turn by ' as the hand of a man extends 
fingers ... a hand reft of its body.' — Cf Juv. x. 136 : Et curtum 
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e jugum ; or Martial, ii. 83 : Trunci naribus auribusque 
. — The wisest Turn by * if any is known for augury, I call 
-No skill. Cf. Ovid, Art. Am. iii. 411 : Nunc hedersB sine 
\ jacent.— Untold, Turn by * the words remain, portending 
nor) evil.' — BaheVs men of aJ^e, Turn by * and they whose 
wisdom was famous, and the old men whom a learned 
wiorns with praise.* — Knew no more. Turn by * they knew 
hat the strange appearance meant.' Cf. the common 
: Non intellexi quid lex sibi vellet. — L. 36. Turn by *he 
ed the enigma (ambages), words prescient of evil.' Cf. 
Flacc. V. 529 : Urit et antiquse memorem vox prsescia 
—Proved it true. Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 309 : Tum vero mani- 
des. — Balance. Turn by * what thou doest is weighed, &c.' 
r. Epist. II. i. 28 : Pensantur eadem scriptores trutina. — 
Cf. JPersius, iii. 23 : Udum et molle lutum es. — The storu. 
•sius, i. 37 : Non levior cippus nunc imprimit ossa. — Oate. 
i. X. 155 : Nisi Pceno milite portas frangimus. 



Exercise CXLII. 

Sing them upon the sunny hills, 
When days are long and bright, 

And the blue gleam of shining rills 
Is loveliest to the sight. 

Sing them along the misty moor, 
Where ancient hunters roved ; 

And swell them through the torrent's roar : 
The songs our fathers loved. 

The songs their souls rejoiced to hear 

When harps were in the hall. 
And each proud note made lance and spear 

Thrill on the bannered walL 

The songs that through our valleys green, 

Sent on from age to age, 
Like his own river's voice, have been 

The peasant's heritage. 



\ 
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The reaper sings tbem when the vale 

Is filled with plumy sheaves ; 
The woodman, by the starlight pale 

Cheered homeward through the leaves : 

And unto them the glancing oars 

A joyous measure keep, 
Where the dark rocks that crest our shores 

Dash back the foaming deep. 

Teach them young children round the hearth. 

When evening fires burn clear, 
And in the fields of harvest mirth, 

And on the hills of deer. 

So shall each unforgotten word. 
When far those loved ones roam, 

Call back the heart which once it stirred 
To childhood's holy home. 

The green woods of their native land' 

Shall whisper in the strain ; 
The voices of their household band 

Shall breathe their name again ; 

The heathery heights in vision rise. 
Where like the stag they roved. — 

Sing to your sons those melodies, 
The songs your fathers loved. 

i. 3, 4. Transpose these lines. Turn by * the river plea; 
the eyes . . . and the blue gleam of, &c.' — Misty. Use nebi 
rorans or udas nebulis rorantibus. — L, 11, 12. Turn Hhe sp< 
trembled amidst the standards (signa or vezilla) while the ha 
sounded on the walls/ Observe that the first four syllables 
parietibu8 can be used as a dactyl. — Sent on from <ige, dc. Tu 
* which each receives, and gives to his descendants' (suus). 
Heritage, Turn by ' which he may hold, the wealth of one cu] 
vating the fields* (rus). — Plumy shea/oes. Use segetis fascis. 
Woodman, Turn by 'the rustic, after logs out, &c.* — Clear, < 
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Tibull. I. i. 4 : Dum meus assiduo luceat igne focus. — Unforgotten 
word. Turn by * therefore words stored in the heart for years, 
&c.' Cf. Virg. ^n. i. 30 : Manet alt4 mente repostum judicium 
Paridis. — L, 33, 34. Turn by * the wood shall appear to be gi*eeu 
while the words pour out melody.' Use facere melos. — L, 37, 38. 
Turn by *the hills which each visited, the heath (erice) each 
sought— the haimts of stags — it is permitted to see,' Cf Virg. 
Georg, iL 471 : Saltus ac lustra ferarum. 



Exercise CXLIII. 

Watching when the morning breaketh 
O'er the mountain cold and gray ; 

Watching when the evening fadeth 
In the last long flush of day ; 

Watching when the stars look gladly 
Over all the moonlit sea, 

When the night is silent round us, 
Love, for thee. 

Holy memories steal o'er me 
Of the far, far distant past ; 

Fairest visions float before me, 
All too bright, too sweet to last : 

Watching in the midnight dreary, 
Longing thy dear face to see ; 

Watching till the heart grows weary, 
Love, for thee. 

Watching for the lightest footstep, 
While my soul is deeply stirred 

By a murmur 'neath the casement, 
By a softly spoken word ; 

And I gaze into the darkness, 
Eain and darkness, dreamily : 

Watching, longing ; longing, watching ; 
Love, for thee, 

% 
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Oh ! the day succeeds the night-tuDe, 

With its floods of rosy light : 
Following the gloomy winter 

Comes the summer warm and bright. 
The light comes to the flowers, 

And leaflet to the tree ; 

And all is gay in springtime, 

Love, but me. 

The birds will mate them gladly 

When the year is in its prime ; 
The flowers will smell the sweetest 

In the happy summer-time : 
I, sad alone, will watch it — 

The wide, the cruel sea — 
While its billows bear thee farther, 
Love, from me. 

Watching all the happy summer, ^ 
When the days are long and bright ; 

Watching till the autumn noontide 
Fadeth slowly into night ; 

Watching through the dreary winter. 
When the spring's first buds I see ; 

Watching, till the heart grows weary. 
Love, for thee. 

Watching. Turn by * I watch indeed in the morning, when 
the day breaks.' Cf. Virg. Eclog. vi. 37 : Jamque novum terras 
stupeant lucescere solem ; and Ovid, Fasti ii. 149 : Nitidum jubar 
eztuHt undis Lucifer. L, 4. Turn by ' and the 3&j flies with 
slowly feding (tardus) flush* (rubor). — Love, for (hee. Turn by 
* if the fates wish to give you as my companion.* Cf. Virg. Mn. 
vi. 778 : Avo comitem seae Mavortius addet ; or Ovid, Heroid. 
iii. 10 : Eurybati data sum comes. — L. 9. Turn by * memoiy 
(Mnemosyne) recalls days of pure delight' (dulcedo). — L. 11. 
Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 772: Infelix simulacrum, atque ipsius umbra 
CVeussB visa mihi ante oculos et not4 major imago. — L, 1 2. Turn 
by *8uch as I think are not able to remain.' — By a murmur. 
Turn by * if murmurs sound beneath the window.' Cf. Hor. l ix. 
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19: Lenesque sub noctem susurri composita repetantor hora. — 
WiMimgy longing. Turn by ' I watch, desiriug thee ; my heart 
ka^ for tkee.' — ^ooeeds. Of. Hor. Epist. ii. ii. 175 : Heres here- 
dem aHerius ¥elut unda aupervenit undam. — L. 28. C£ Hor. it. 
Y. 7 : Oratknr it dies et soles melius nitent. Turn by Hhe day 
«f amnmer, following . . . begins to go, &c.' Of. Hor. n. xviiL 15 : 
Tmdttar dies die.— Z. 90. Of. Hor. rr. vii. 1 : Redeuni jam 
gramina oampis, arboribusque comn. — L, 33. Of. Ovid, Fasti iii. 
193: Oom pare quseque sao coeunt volucresque ferseque. Trams- 
pose verses 32, 33. — From ihee. Turn by ' do not allow me to 
enjoy you as a companion.' — Antfonn noontide. Turn by ^ the 
light of autumn which shone in mid-axle.' Of. Vurg. <}eorg. iii 
351 : Qu&qoe redit medium Ehodope porreota sub axem. 



Exercise CXLIV, 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 
And dear the last embraces of our wives 
And their warm tears ; but all has suflfered change. 
For surely now out household hearths are cold : 
Our sons inherit us : our looks are strange. 
And we should come, like ghosts, to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes, over bold, 
Have eaten our substance ; and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years' war in Troy 
And our great deeds as half-forgotten things. 
Is there confusion in the little isle 1 
Let what is broken so remain. 
The gods are hard to reconcile : 
'Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There is confusion worse than death ; 
.Trouble on trouble, pain on pain: 
Long labour unto aged breath ; 
Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars, 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars. 

L. 1. Turn by 'the joys of old wedlock delight, &c.' Of. 
Ovid, Metam. vi. 500 : Sollicitse lenimen dulce senectao ; and 
Virg. Mn, i. 462: Mentem mortalia tangunt. — Oompress from 
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and dear id warm tears into a pentameter : ' and the last ki 
which a weeping wife gave.' — But all hath suffered change. 
Virg. -^n. X. 6 : Quia nam sententia vobis versa retro ? — Jru 
7/«. Use excipio. — L. 6. Turn by *as ghosts would dis 
festive houses.' Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 472 : Umbrae ibant ten 
nimulacraque luce carentum. — Make from or else to svbsi 
into a couplet. For island ^princes use * kings whom man 
island obeys.' — And the minstrel, &c. Turn by ^and whal 
did . . . the bard sings, &c.' — Half -for gotten. Vix animo r 
candus. — Let what is broken. Turn by * do not seek to re 
what is once broken.' — L. 13, 14. Invert these lines. — L. 
Turn by * care presses cares : there is grief without en< 
L. 17, 18. Make these into one couplet. Turn 'scarce are i 
able to bear such labours, those old men whom wars harassec 
L. 19. Expand this into a couplet. For grow dim use fetis 
videndo, or similar phrase, and cf. Tibull. i. v. 67 : Verbis i 
fatiscit janua. — Pilot stars. Prsevia signa or sidera. 



Exercise CXLV. 

Ply to the desert ; fly with me I 
Our Arab tents are rude for thee ; 
But, oh ! the choice what heart can doubt 
Of tents with love or thrones without 1 

Our rocks are rough ; but, smiling there. 
The acacia waves her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Our sauds are bare ; but down their slope 

The silver-footed antelope 

As gracefully and gaily springs 

As o'er the marble courts of kings. 

Then come : thy Arab maid will be 
The loved and lone acacia-tree ; 
The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 
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But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 
To give to me the ruined place ; 

Then fare thee well ! I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 
Than trust to love as false as thine. 

Rudfifor thee. Turn by 'the house of the Arabians is not 
lough fitted, <fcc.' Use satis apta. — What heart can dovbt. Turn 
7 * who, if a faithful lover, &c. ? ' Cf. Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. 
, iii. 87 : Inter confessum dubie dubieque negantem haerebam ; 
Hor. Epist. I. i. 18: Ne fluitem dubise spe pendulns horsa. — 
4. Turn by * between the power (opes) of kings and pros- 
jrous vows of a lover.' — Bough, Cf. Virg. Mn. iv. 366 : Duris 
muit te cautibus horrens Caucasus. — Loved ike less. Cf. Virg. 
3log. V. 89: Et erat turn dignus amari. Or use sperni non 
gna. — Antdope, Oryx. — For silver-footed use pede candenti. — 
13, 14. Turn * I, the race of the Arabians, will provide what- 
er of joy the acacia has.' — L, 15, 16. Turn by * I will give you 
e solace the antelope gives . . . which marks the ground.' Cf. 
orace, De Arte Poet. 158 : Pede certo signat humum. — Image. 
irn by * if you can tear the love from your heart ; ' or ' if you 
row down (dejicio) the love you cultivated, that I may be 
aced, &c.' — Z. 24. Turn by *than so faithless love should 
^ceive me.' 

Exercise CXLVI. 

Come, child, to prayer 1 — the busy day is done : 
A golden star gleams through- the dusk of night ; 
The hills are trembling in the rising mist ; 
The rumbling wain looms dim upon the sight ; 
All things wend home to rest; the roadside trees 
Shake off their dust, stirred by the evening breeze. 
The sparkling stars gush forth in sudden blaze, 
As twilight open limgs the doors of night ; 
The fringe of carmine narrows in the west ; 
The rippling waves are tipped with silver light ; 
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The bush, the path, all blend in one dull gray ; 
The doubtful traveller gropes his anxious way. 
Oh day ! with toil, with wrong, with hatred rife ; 
Oh blessed night ! with sober calmness sweet ; 
The sad winds moaning through the ruined tower, 
The agewom hind, the sheep's sad broken bleat — 
AU nature groans, opprest with toil and care, 
And, wearied, craves for rest and love and prayer. 
All things below find each its proper end : 
The winding rivers to the ocean flow ; 
The bee knows well the flower where honey lurks. 
All winged things to their own places go : 
The sun for eagles, graves for vidtures given ; 
The swallows fly to spring, and prayers to heaven. — 
And pray for those who journey o'er the earth ; 
For those whose path is on the trackless seas ; 
For fools, whose joy is in their clothing gay 
Or coursers fleet, that fly before the breeze ; 
For all who travail in this world of grief; 
That Heaven — life or death — ^may grant relief. 

Come, child, to prayer ! Cf. Ovid, Trist. i, iii. 41 : Hac pr 
adoravi numen. Or use decs prece quserere or soUicitare. — 1 
busy use operosus. — Z. 4. Cf. Ovid, Trist. iii. xii. 30 : Strid 
Sauromates plaustra bubulcus agit. Turn by Hhe eyes < 
scarcely see the creaking waggons.' — Boadside trees. Turn by *1 
tree planted (consita) by the road.* Cf. Virg. Ma. i. 422 : Str 
viarum. — L, 7, 8. Transpose these verses. For gvsh forth, Ac 
Virg. ^n. ii. 694 : Stella facem ducens mult4 cum luce cucurrit 
X. 9. Turn by * the purple less broad fringes, &c.' (prsstexo) 
Blend in one dull gray, Cf. Tibull. iii. iv. 55 : Te fusco vela 
somnus amictu. — Bleai. Turn by *and the voice of the cc 
plaining sheep.' — L. 23, 24. Turn by *the vulture loves 
tomb ; the swallow seeks spring ; eagles approach the s 
'^G*^-Whose joy. Turn by * whose delight it is to shine w 
dress.' Use juvat or cordi est. — Fly, Sc Use ciilor flam 
or vento. — L, 30. Turn by * that rest may quickly be given 
life or death.' 
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Exercise CXLVII. 

Far, far from here 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills ; and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
And hy the sea and in the brakes. 
The grass is cool ; the seaside air 
Buoyant and fresh ; the mountain flowers 
As virginal and sweet as ours ; 
And there they say two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 
In breathless quiet after all their ills : 
Not do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx lived among the frowning hills, 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race. 
Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 
There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes. 
They had stayed long enough to see 
In Thebes the billow of calamity 
Over their own dear children rolled : 
Curse upon curs^, pang upon pang : 
For years they sitting helpless in their home, 
A grey old man and woman. Yet of old 
The gods had to their marriage come. 
And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 
Therefore they did not end their days 
In sight of blood, but were rapt far away 
To where the west wind plays, 
And muimurs of the Adriatic come — 
To those untrodden mountain lawns ; and there 
Placed safely, iii changed forms, the pair 
Wholly forgot their firat sad life and home, 
And all that Theban woe, and stray 
For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 

From far to hills will make one couplet. Turn by * amidst 
3aian hills, where the land . . . Hadria breaks its waters.' 



•-. 
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Cf. Hor. 1. xxxiii. 15 : Fretis acrior Hadriae cuirvantis Cakbros 
sinus. — L. 6, 7, 8. These form one couplet. Transpose them, 
and make the mountain flowers, Sfc. into the hexameter.— 
Two mcbkes. Turn by *a pair of snakes, remarkable (specta- 
bilis) with aged form.' — Z. 13, 14. Transpose these two lines.— 
Long enough. Cf. Juv. x. 251 : Queratur nimio de stamine. 
Turn by * but of old their life was too long.' — Billow of edUmit\}. 
Turn by *ruin, as a wave, &c.' — Lines 19, 20, 21, form one 
couplet. Turn by * another care weighs down (previous) cares. — 
To thHr marriage come. Turn by * were present at the marriage 
(hymensei) with their whole assembly.' — L. 26, 27, 28. Make 
one couplet of the three verses. — L. 29, 30. Transpose these 
lines ; and for untrodden laxons cf. Lucret. i. 925 : Peragro 
loca nullius ante trita solo. — Forget. Turn by *the old life 
vanishes (cado) from their mind.' — Dumb, Sine voce. 



Exercise CXLVIII. 

Be hushed, be kushed, ye bitter winds : 

Ye pelting rains, a little rest : 
Lie still, lie still, ye busy thoughts 

That wring with grief my aching breast. 

Oh 1 cruel was my faithless love. 
To triumph o'er an artless maid : 

Oh ! cruel was my faithless love, 
To leave the breast by him betrayed. 

When exiled from my native home, 
He should have wiped the bitter tear ; 

Nor left me faint and lone to roam, 
A heart-sick, weary wanderer here. 

My child moans sadly in my arms ; 

The winds they will not let it sleep. 
Ah, little knows the hapless babe 

What makes its wretched mother weep 1 
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Now lie thee still, my infant dear ; 

I cannot bear thy sobs to see ; 
Harsh is thy father, little one, 

And never will he shelter thee. 

Oh that I were but in my grave. 

And winds were piping o'er me loud ; 

And thou, my poor, my orphan babe, 
Were nestling in thy mother's shroud ! 

2. Turn by 'cease, frequent storm, with thy rains.'— 
vwmph. Turn by *who placed a yoke on a maiden, her 
licity being conquered.* — L, 9, 10. Transpose these lines. 
1 the hexameter with * but he bad better dried, &c.' — L, 11, 
Turn by ' but me, wearied with cares, &c., it was a disgrace 
ive alone.' — Shroud, Use vestis feralis or lethalis ; and turn 
ouplet by * and with your mother . . . buried, it might b§ 
lot to be hidden by the shroud.' 



Exercise CXLIX. 

He is gone on the mountain ; 

He is lost to the forest ; 
Like a summer-dried fountain. 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow : 
But to us comes no cheering ; 

To Duncan no morrow. 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary ; 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest ; 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 
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Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumbeT, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

L» 3, 4. Transpose these lines. Turn by 'and when m 
than usual care harassed ... as a fountain, &c/ Use plus sol 
or prsBter solitum. — Reappearing, Cf. Sil. Ital. i. 106 : Qens n 
diva Phrygum. — L. 11, 12. Turn by * we lament a lost youth . 
in whose case (cui) the glory of his beauty falls still green, 
Flushing. Turn by praecipuos spirare odores, or similar phn 
— Correi. Turn by *whom fleet feet bore over the beigfa 
Use ardua mentis. — Foray. Turn by * whom a hand red m 
blood urged to booty.'— X. 20. Cf. Hor. i. xxiv. 1 : £i*go Qui 
tilium perpetuus sopor urget (or habet can be used). 



Exercise CL. 

The stars are with the voyager 

Wherever he may sail ; ' 

The moon is constant to her time j 

The sun will never fail; 
But follow, follow round the earth 

The green earth and the sea : 
So love is with the lover's heart 

Wherever he may be. 

Z. 1. Turn by * the stars, as companions, see the sailor, M. 
companion.' — Fail. Turn by 'sure Phoebus pursues his qi 
course (agere viam), and will pursue it.* — L. 5, 6. Turn by *tl 
revisit now the sea, &c., and never to be violated (inviomndi 
keep eternal vicissitudes.'— Z. 7, 8. Turn by * so also love li 
under the breast of the lover, joined with untarnished boi 
(indelibatum foedus). 
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Exercise CLI. 



Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain hath bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me : 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood's youth ; 

The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone now dimmed and gone ; 

The cheerful hearts now broken. 

5i% night. Turn by 'often when the awful (horrendus) 
ice of night stands around.* — Ere. Use necdum. — Memory. 
n by 'Mnemosyne stands by me thinking, and with dear 
ge fascinates me, as she feigns that passed (lapsus) days are 
lent.' — Smiles. Turn by *,it delights to remember the first 
, the first sorrows.' — Dvmmed. Turn by * and the eyes which 
ie) smiling (renidens) time has lulled to sleep ' (sopire). 



Exercise CLII. 

I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile ; 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day, and all the while 

Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 
So pure the sky ; so quiet was the air ; 

So like, so very like, was day to day ; 
Whene'er I looked thy image still was there : 

It trembled ; but it never passed away. 

Neighbour. Turn by * near you I delayed as a neighbour, 
ky pile' (moles). — Weeks. Turn by * whilst the moon drove 
nd (drciimagere) her summer horses.' — Every day. Turn by 
> day was intermitted ; you lay still, planted (insitus) in the 
3sy, &c.' — So like. Turn by * each day, gliding, imitated each 
\' — Whenever, Sfc. Turn by * your form met me (opposita est) ; 
enever I saw you, always trembling in the waters, it was 
'ays as (it was) before.* 
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Exercise CLIIl. 



Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark ; 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending : 
In twilight copse the glowworm lights her spark ; 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Kesume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's vespers blending, 

With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy's evening pipe and hum of housing bee. 

Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some spirit of the air has waked thy string ! 
'Tis now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire ; 

'Tis now the brush of Fairy's frolic wing. 
Keceding now, the dying numbers ring 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell ; 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell : 
And now 'tis silent all ! Enchantress, fare thee well f 

Harp of the North. Turn by *now farewell, our lyre 
Descending, Turn by 'a dark shade broods over the pe 
Of. Virg. ^n. i. 89 : Pen to nox incabat atra. — Qlowworm. T 
by *the glowworm (lampjris) gilds the night, &c.' — L. 1 
T^irn by ^ let your voice, more wild, be in harmony witk ( 
cinere) the waves, &c.' — L. 9. Expand this into a oou 
Turn by 'the shepherd pipes on the reed, &c.' — Serapk 
Use deus audax. — Fairy's frolic wing. Turn* by * now the '. 
(gracilis) wing of the Fairies (Lemures) raises a Btrain * (so 
ciere). — Fainter and fainter. Turn by *the languid and \ 
languid voice of our lyre.' — Enchantress, Turn by *thou 1 
(Oamcena) who surpassest in magic art.' 

Exercise CLIV. 

"We watched her breathing through the nighty 

Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and. iio. 



# 
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So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears ; 

Our fears our hopes belied : 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the mom came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed ; — she had 

Another morn than ours. 

Vt watched her. Turn by * we, watching, hang on the mouth 
the virgin as she lies.' Cf. Virg. Mn. iv. 79 ; Pendetque 
•um pendentis ab ore. — To and fro. Turn by * while death 
I safety flow in doubtful alternation' (in dubiam vicem). — 
If our powers. Use dimidium nostri vigoris. — Belied. Turn 
"fear beguiled (fallo) our doubtful (anceps) hope.* — Thought 
dyvag. Turn by * sleep had deceived under the appearance 
deatlu' — Closed. Cf. Virg. Mn, xii. 908 : Oculos ubi langaida 
ia»it nocte quies. — Another room. Turn by * day arose (orta 
) to her pious under a better sky.* 



LE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS ARE FOR HEXAMETERS 

ONLY, 

Exercise CLY. 

Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song •, but <^t^^l 
Thee, /Sion, and the ftowexy \iioo^\i^"^^''i550B., 
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That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in ^te. 
So were I equalled with them ia renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. 



Z. 1, 2. Turn by ' nor less, wandering, I traverse places dear 
to the Muses ' (Camcense). Of Lucret. iv. 1 : Avia Pieridum 
peragro loca. Or turn by * where the Muses ever love to fix their 
abodes.' — Smit with the love. Of. Virg. ^n. vi. 50 : AfflAtus est 
numine quando jam propriore dei ; or Georg. ii. 476 : Ingenti 
percussus amore. — But chief. Cf. Virg. ^n. i. 15 : QuamJuno 
lertur terris magis omnibus uuam . . . coluisse. For wask % 
Judlowed feet cf. Horace ii. xxii. 7 : Quae loca fabulosus lambit 
Hydaspes. Turn as follows : ' but seeking thee, O Sion, alone 
more than all, and your rills, which love, wanting neither flower 
nor murmur, to wash, &c.' — Other ttoo. Use Horace's phiase 
' par nobile,' substituting vatum for fratrum. — ^For e^^u^aUed. ix. 
turn by * vexed with the same fate whereby I am Yexea;if 
perchance the same fame may follow.' — Fhineus, Use the Greek 
accusative PhingS. — Feed. Cf. Virg. Mn, i. 464: Aninrniw^ pio- 
tur& pascit inani. — Wakeful, Vigil or pervigil. — Sweet approach. 
Turn by * morning, returning to others, is pleasant.' — Summei'i 
rose. Use aestivi rosse, or rosarum flores or calicos. — Human 
face. Turn by *the divine power of the human countenance 
itself.' — Ever-during. Use sine fine or dempto fine. 



I 



i 
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Exercise CLVI. 



If thou beest he — but oh, how fallen ! how changed 

FroDi him ! — who, in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 

Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual league, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope, 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise. 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 

In equal ruin ; into what pit thou seest 

From what height fallen : so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder : and till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms ] Yet not for those, 

!N'or what the potent Victor in his rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised ,me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 

Innumerable force of Spirits armed. 

That durst dislike his reign ; and, me preferring. 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. 

If thou heest he. Turn by ' art thou he who thou wast ? * or 
* am I deceived, or do you remain that one 1 ' — For hut oh, Sc. of. 
Virg. -^n. ii. 274 : Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore qui redit 
exuvias indutus Achilli. — Realms of light. Cf. Virg. Mn, vii. 
690 : Sub luminis edidit eras. — Myriads. Use tot milia or 
innumerse phalauges. — United thoughts. Turn by *him whom 
common bonds of circumstances lately joined, &c.' — Pit, Turn 
by *you see from what fortune I the same am pressed down 
into how great a pit' (barathrum). — Yet not for those. Turn by 
' but not such things bend me . . . that I should repent (ut me 
poeniteat coeptorum), or that from my mind should retire, &c.' 
— Though changed. Turn by 'although I am changed in the 
outward honour of the brow' (sim licet, &g.Y — I-w^mjc^iA. •w-^^^'^« 
Cf. Yirg. jEa. j. 27: Spretaeque \ni\iE\^ iatm"». — BttK.%<^^. ^"^^ 
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jubere, followed by bella miscere. — For Mightiest use w 
tyrannns or rex. — Burst dislike. Turn by * whoever (qu 
disliking those kingdoms wish me as their leader/ Cf. Yi 
ix. 141 : Genus omne perosos femineum. — Adverse powen 
some phrase Uke vires viribus adversis discutere. — 8h 
throne. Turn by *and moved his throne, shaking '. 
recesses, &c.' — For dubious battle cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 283 : 
mediis Mars errat in armis. 



Exercise CLVII. 

Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gum and hi 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true — 
If true, here only — and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape and gently creeps 
Luxuriant : meanwhile murmuring waters fill 
Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove^ attune 
The trembling leaves ; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance,. 
Led on the eternal Spring. !N'ot that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered — which cost Ceres all that pain 
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To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne hy Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive. 

L. 1, 2. Turn by * that place was happy, and the country 
ira) blessed with various view* (prospectus). — Wept, Of. 
icret. i. 350: Uberibus flent omnia guttis. — Hesperian fables. 
irn by * amidst no other seats, if the fable (be) true, did the 
lit of the Hesperides grow.' — Lawns, Of. Hor. i. vii. 41 : Locus, 
mis porrectus spatiis. Turn by ' and plains with flat spaces, 
d glades (saltus), &c. ; ' turning and flocks, Sc. by the ablative 
solute. — Palmy hillock. Use palmiferi colles. Turn the next 
)rds as foUows : ' the moist vallev lavishes (largitur) the 
3asures . . . fragrant with flowers and the thornless rose.' For 
bornless' use spinis illsesa frons or frons inermis rosarum.— 
wther side, Illic or aha parte. — Mantling, Pendula. — Creeps, 
. Use serpere racemis. — Dispersed, Turn by 'whether it 
ndes its waves or seeks the lake, one with united waters.' — 
*Ait to the fringed hank. Turn by * it indeed offers a mirror 
jeculum) purer than crystal to the bank, &o.' — With myrtle^ 
;. may be rendered * quam fimbria myrtea prsetexit.' — Breathr 
jr, (S:c, Turn by spirare quod suavis i^er (spirat). — JKnit. 
lis may be turned as follows : * whilst the triple Grace, 
. following Pan weaving dances (chorea), leads on, &o.' — 
ithering. The play of words must be kept. Turn by ' where 
oserpine, while she gathers (secare ungue suo) flowers, falls, 
a gathering her.' — By Orontes, Turn by Oronti vicinus or 
opter Oronteum flumen. — For inspired cf, Virg. vi, 60 ; 
flata numine ; or plenus numine may oe used. 



Exercise CLVm. 

At last he came unto a gloomy glade, 

Coverd with boughes and shrubs from heavens light ; 

"Whereas he sitting found in secret shade 

An uncouth, salvage, and uncivile wight. 

Of griesly hew and fowle ill-favored sight : 

His face with smoke was sand, and eies were bleard ; 

His head and beard with sout were ill-bedight ; 

His cole-hlacke hands did seeme to have been seard 
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In smythes fire-spitting forge, and nayles like clawes appearcl. 

His yron cote, all overgrowne with rust, 

AVas underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whose glistering glosse, darkned with filthy dust. 

Well yet appered to have beene of old 

A worke of rich entayle and curious mould, 

Woven with antickes and wyld ymagery. 

And in his lap a masse of coyne he told 

And turned upside dowue, to feede his eye 

And covetous desire with his huge threasury. 

And round about him lay on every side 

(Jreat heapes of gold, that never wold be spent : 

Of which some were rude owre not purifide 

Of Mulciber's devouring element ; 

Some others were new-driven and distent 

Into great ingowes and to wedges square ; 

Some in round plates withouten moniment ; 

But most were stampt, and in their metal bare 

The antique shapes of kings and kesars straung and rare. 

Uncouth, Sc. Use deformis. — Griesly htw, &t. Turn by * to 
him a horrid colour dyed foul limbs and rough cheeks, and eyes 
bleared (Isesus) with vapour.' — Nayles, <Stc. Use ungues volucribus 
similes. — Yron cote. Use arma. — Enveloped. Turn by * through 
the iron the workman had marked the arms (distioguere) with 
gold.' — Appered. Use mirum referre opus. — Rude owre. Use 
tantuto terra fefibssus, rudique natura. — Elemeni, . Turn by 
' not yet having suffered rapacious fire.' — Neiv-drhen. Use 
incude recens — Round plates. Turn by * what plate, marks 
not being yet impressed, turned out round' (exire in orbem). 
— The antique shapes. Turn by *had forms of kings and old 
triumphs.' 

Exercise CLIX. 

He through the midst unmarked, 
In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, passed ; and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible, 
Aecended his high, tiuone, ^\i\(^, \Ma.^^it ^-aK^ 
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Of richest texture spread, at ih! upper end 

Was placed in regal lustre. Down a while 

He sat, and round about him saw unseen. 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright appeared, or brighter, clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 

Was left him, or false glitter. All amazed 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 

Bent their aspect, and whom they wished beheld, 

Their mighty chief returned. Loud was the acclaim : 

Forth rushed in haste the great consulting peers, 

Eaised from their dark divan, and with like joy 

Congratulant approached him, who with hand 

Silence, and with these words attention won. 

L. 1, 2. Turn by * from the troops of angels (coeHcolse), as 
le who was from the lowest rank.' — For unmarked use nuUi 
)ectabilis. — Under state, S^c. Use daedala aulsea; turning by 
he throne which, conspicuous with kingly splendour, &c.' — 
'nseen. Cf. Virg. Mn. i. 440 : Miscetque viris, neque cernitur 
li. — Brighter. Turn by 'what light would conquer the fires 
• heaven, with that he ghttered ' (qualis . . . tali candebat). — 
ermissive glory, &c. Turn by * remained either by the gift of 
le Father, or vain and false.' — Fcyrth rushed in haste. Turn by 
he chiefs break up (rumpere) the council.' — Attention. Cf. 
irg. ^n. i. 152 : Adrectisque auribus adstant. Turn by * they 
and . . . while he thus speaks.' 



THE END. 
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